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STUART RECOLLECTIONS IN FLORENCE 
By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN 


F the many thousands who annually 

visit Florence, which cheap fares 
and fast trains have now almost con- 
verted into a suburb of London, few 
remember that the old Tuscan capital 
contained for some years the mimic 
court of the exiled Stuarts, and fewer 
still of these wearied and hard-pressed 
sightseers care to seek out for them- 
selves any of the surviving landmarks of 
this ancient race of kings. The apocry- 
phal house of Dante, the dwellings of 
Machiavelli, of Benvenuto Cellini, of 
Michelangelo, are all visited by hundreds 
of persons who have little real interest 
or concern in the lives of their former 
possessors, yet the fine old palace which 
for several years sheltered “ Bonny 
Prince Charlie,” whose romantic career 
and melancholy ending still live in the 
memory even of the most prosaic of 
English-speaking people, is rarely, if 
ever, made the object of a pilgrimage, 
although it lies within five minutes’ walk 
of the Museum of San Marco, which 
every tourist visits as a matter of course. 
It is the same too as regards the various 
historical portraits connected with the 
fortunes of the House of Stuart that are 
to be found scattered throughout the 
two great galleries of Florence. English 
people will give a passing glance at 
Van Dyck’s magnificent but sombre pic- 
ture of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria 
which hangs above Raphael’s “ Madonna 
della Seggiola,” especially since Herr 
Baedeker in his admirable guide-book 
has considerately put an asterisk in front 
of this particular work ; and occasion- 
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ally some visitor, more imaginative than 
his fellows, will speculate as to the 
presence in Florence of an historical 
masterpiece which should rightfully 
now be adorning an English palace, or 
better still, English public gallery. But 
perhaps the marked refusal to visit and 
inspect what cannot fail to interest so 
many British and American visitors, can 
be accounted for by the fact that 
scarcely any mention of Stuart relics or 
memories is to be found in the many 
books that have appeared, and still 
appear yearly, on the artistic and his- 
torical treasures of Florence. It is partly 
to fill this void in the works of these 
modern compilers that this short article 
has been written, for the writer feels 
that in this continual neglect of Stuart 
recollections scant justice has been done 
to the memory of an ancient House, the 
story of whose struggles, misfortunes, 
and even short-comings must always 
remain fresh and attractive to the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

First of all, then, let the seeker for 
historical relics of the Stuarts make his 
way to the palace of the Duca di San 
Clemente, which stands in the present 
Via Gino Capponi at the angle formed 
by the Via Micheli. It is a large 
irregular pile of yellow stucco faced 
with stone, built at various periods, 
picturesque, but gloomy-looking from 
its many heavily-barred windows. On 
the highest point of its roof still swings 
the iron vane pierced with the royal 
cipher of Prince Charles Edward, its 
“C, R.” being clearly visible from the 
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street below. The interior of the palace 
is not shown to strangers, but a peep 
into the garden behind, with its rows of 
quaint moss-grown statues of peasants 
and animals, and with its ill-kept lawns, 
gay in spring-time with tall buttercups 
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Albany to the world in general, but 
Charles III. to a small and decreasing 
band of followers—slighted by the Pope, 
neglected by the French King, and dis- 
appointed in his hopes of an heir, came 
from Rome to Florence with his young 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the painting by Lely. 


and the wild purple salvia, can be 
obtained from the Via Micheli. 

How many memories of the last of 
the Stuarts, all sad or disgraceful, still 
cling to this iron-barred mansion and its 
old-world pleasure-grounds ! 

In 1775, Charles Edward—Count of 


wife, Princess Louise of Stolberg. After 


spending two years at the Casino 
Corsini, near the Porta al Prato, lent by 
the kind offices of Prince Corsini to the 
royal exile, Charles Edward was enabled, 
thanks to the Papal and French subsidies 
he still enjoyed, to purchase this house 
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and garden from the Guadagni family in 
1777. Here the de jure King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, continued 
to keep up some show of royal state, in 
spite of the marked disapprobation of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, all the 
exiled Prince’s movements being mean- 
while closely watched and reported 
upon by Sir Horace Mann—so well 
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jealousy and violence. It was from this 
palace that the Countess of Albany, 
partly through terror of the Prince’s 
drunken brutality and partly through 
her romantic but innocent attachment 
to the great Piedmontese poet, Vittorio 
Alfieri, who had conceived an infinite 
love and pity for the unhappy young 
Princess, managed to escape, never to 
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CHARLES I. AND QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA. 


From the painling by Van Dyck 


known to us as the intimate friend and, 


correspondent of Horace Walpole—then 
British Minister at Florence. In this 
house closed the career of the once 
brilliant Young Chevalier, now become 
a selfish debauchee worn out by “the 
nasty bottle,” as the Cardinal of York 
used to call his elder brother’s chief 
failing ; and here were spent over three 
years of -semi-captivity by his wife, 
Louise, made miserable by her husband’s 


return, in December, 1780, seeking .a 
temporary refuge in the convent of the 
Bianchette in the neighbouring Via del 
Mandorlo, lately re-named Via Giuseppe 
Giusti. Failing alike by threats or en- 
treaties to obtain the return of his 
persecuted wife, who had meanwhile 
placed herself under the protection of 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, it was 
to this ill-omened house that Charles 
Edward, solitary, feeble, and despised, 
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finally summoned his natural daughter, 
Charlotte Walkenshaw, from Paris to 
console his last years of sickness and 
misery ; and it is some satisfaction to 
think that this worthy practical woman 
(whom her father subsequently declared 
legitimate and created Duchess of 
Albany) was able to bring a little kind- 
ness and comfort to the forlorn and 
dying Prince. Here finally in January, 
1788, the melancholy wreck of what had 
once been “Bonnie Prince Charlie” 
died in the arms of the daughter of his 
former mistress, a woman whom his 
cruelty had years before driven, as in 
his wife’s case, into a convent for refuge. 
The centre of such a crowd of associa- 
tions with one of the most brilliant, 
beloved, and unfortunate of British 
princes, it is indeed strange that so little 
interest is shown in this historical 


building, and stranger still that, contrary 
to Florentine custom, no tablet has yet 
been erected here to recall the memory 
of its former possessor. 

Of Louise of Stolberg, Countess of 
Albany, for whose desertion of a jealous 


and brutal husband, old enough to have 
been her father, much excuse can be 
found, Florence still retains many 
memories ; indeed, until quite recent 
times, there were elderly people living 
who had themselves seen the soi-disante 
Queen of England daily walking on the 
Lung ’Arno, a familiar figure in a huge 
bonnet and a red shawl. After several 
years of wandering in Germany, in 
France, and even in England (where 
Charles Edward’s widow received much 
kindness and assistance from George III.), 
the Countess of Albany and Alfieri, in 
1793, took up their abode once more in 
Florence, not in the gloomy palace in 
the Via Gino Capponi—which had in 
the meantime been sold and had now 
become, strangely enough, the British 
Legation—but in a large airy house on 
the Lung ’Arno, near the bridge of 
Santa Trinita, a house which may easily 
be recognised by the memorial tablet 
over its doorway to its former illustrious 
owner, the patriot-poet “ Vittorio Alfieri, 
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principe della tragedia.” Here,in October, 

1803, the poet died, to be buried at 
Madame d’Albany’s expense beneath 
Canova’s huge tasteless monument in 
Santa Croce, and here the woman to 
whom Alfieri had so devoted his life and 
talents continued to reside for more 
than twenty years after his death. 
Henceforward the house on the Lung 
’Arno became more than ever a centre 
of intellectual life for both Florentines 
and strangers, and the salon of the 
Countess gained fame and popularity 
enough to rouse the suspicions of the 
great Napoleon, who, in 1809, peremp- 
torily banished Madame d’Albany to 
Paris, where she remained a year. On 
her return, however, this widow of a 
de jure king continued to hold her 
miniature court in this house, many 
English travellers of distinction now 
frequenting the entertainments of the 
Countess, although each visitor was 
expected to bow or courtesy thrice as 
to royalty on entering or leaving the 
presence-chamber : 

“When, after Waterloo, the whole 
English world of politics, fashion and 
letters poured on to the Continent, her 
house became, as Sismondi said, the 
wall on which the most brilliant figures 
of the great magic-lantern were pro- 
jected. 

“Thus, seeing crowds of the most 
distinguished and delightful people, 
receiving piles of the most interesting 
and adoring letters, Madame d’Albany 
grew into an old woman. Every 
evening until ten the rooms of the Casa 
Alfieri were thrown open; the servants 
in the Stuart liveries ushered in the 
guests; the tea was served in those 
famous services emblazoned with the 
royal arms of England. The Countess 
had not yet abandoned her royal pre- 
tensions; for all her condescending 
cordiality towards the elect, she could 
assume airs of social superiority which 
some folks scarcely brooked, and she 
was evidently pleased when, half in 
earnest, Madame de Stael addressed her 
as ‘My dear Sovereign, ‘My dear 
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JAMES AND MARIA LOUISA, THE CHILDREN OF JAMES II, AND MARY OF MODENA. 


From the painting by Largilliére 
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THE LORDS JOHN AND BERNARD STUART. 


From the painting by Van Dyck. 


Queen’; and even when that vulgar 
woman of genius, Lady Morgan, made 


a buffoonish scene about the ‘dead 
usurper’ on the death of George III. 
But Madame d’Albany herself was 
getting to look and talk less and less like 
a queen; .. . she was squat, fat, snub, 
dressed with an eternal red shawl in a 
dress extremely suggestive of an old 


housekeeper.” [Vernon Lee: “ Life of 
the Countess of Albany.’’} 

On January 29th, 1824 (the anniversary 
of the Royal Martyr’s execution), this 
widow of Charles I.’s great-grandson died 
at the age of seventy-one, and was 
buried in the Chapel of the Sacrament 
in the south transept of Santa Croce, 
where her richly ornamented marble 
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monument, designed by Percier and 
surmounted by the royal arms and 
insignia of England, will easily be 
recognised. After her death, numerous 
relics and papers of the Stuart family 
passed with the rest of her property into 
the possession of Monsieur Frangois 
Xavier Fabre, a French artist of some 
note, who had been the mutual friend 
both of Alfieri and the Countess, and 
whom rumour declared to have 
secretly married Madame d’Albany 
after Alfieri’s death. Good likenesses by 
this artist both of Louise of Stolberg and 
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of Alfieri hang in the French Room of 
the Uffizi, the pictures themselves gain- 
ing an additional interest by the fact 
that they were presented by Fabre 
himself to the gallery shortly after 
Madame d’Albany’s’ death. Each 
portrait bears at the back of the canvas 
an autograph sonnet of the poet’s, dated 
1790, the year in which they were 
executed. 

By visiting beforehand the two palaces 
with which the names of Prince Charlie 
and his widow are so closely associated 
the further inspection of the various 
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The Residence of Prince Charles Edward from 1777 to 1788. 
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portraits of persons connected more or 
less directly with the House of Stuart 
will receive an increased interest. In 
the gorgeous rooms of the Pitti Palace 
—in addition to Van Dyck’s well known 
portrait of Charles I. and his Queen, and 
also another portrait of Henrietta Maria 
by an unknown artist—are good paint- 
ings of three Englishmen who each in 
his turn contributed greatly to the 
disasters of the Stuart kings. Firstly, in 
one of the side rooms, the Sala di Ulisse, 
is a small head (No. 324), attributed to 
Rubens, of the worthless George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. The unpopular 
favourite of Charles I. is represented in 
a black and white dress with a high lace 
collar, and the handsome face shows 
much refinement and even dignity. Of 
more interest is Oliver Cromwell’s 
portrait by Sir Peter Lely (No. 407) that 
hangs in one of the corridor rooms, the 
Sala della Giustizia. The oval canvas, 


showing head and shoulders only, depicts 
the great Lord Protector in armour with 
a plain linen collar, his red face framed 
in a mass of light brown hair. 


“ The story connected with this picture 
adds to its interest. When the persecu- 
tion of the Waldensian Protestants, 
whose sufferings Milton has immortalised 
in his beautiful sonnet, had reached its 
height, the Lord Protector of England 
determined to avert its course. He 
accordingly sent a message to the Pope, 
Alexander VII., that if these barbarities 
did not cease he would send the English 
fleet up the Tiber. The result was an 
order to the Duke of Savoy to stay his 
hand. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Ferdinand II., was so struck by the 
courage and character of Cromwell that 
he requested him to sit for this picture 
which Lely, then a young man, painted. 
. When Cromwell sat to Lely, it is stated 
that he said : ‘ Paint me as I am; if you 
leave out the scars and wrinkles, I will 
not pay you a shilling!’” [Horner’s 
“Walks in Florence.”’] 

Lastly, in the Sala di Marte (No. 76, 
near the window) is Van der Werf’s 
large picture, in armour and flowing 
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periwig, of John Churchill, first Duke of 
Marlborough, the great soldier who so 
ungratefully deserted his master and 
benefactor, James II., in his hour of need. 
Passing from the Pitti Palace by the 
long mysterious passages that cross 
the Arno and ascending to the western 
corridor of the Uffizi Gallery, the visitor 
will find close to the entrance of the 
Sala di Niobea large picture (No. 1532) by 
Louis XIV.’s court painter, Nicholas 
Largilli¢re, which has only recently made 
its appearance in this collection. It 
represents James II.’s little son and heir 
at about the age of seven, with his sister 
Maria Louisa, who was born in exile at 
St. Germain in 1692 and died whilst still 
a child. The boy—the Old Pretender of 
the Hanoverians and the James III. of 
the Jacobites—magnificently dressed in 
crimson velvet and wearing the George 
and the Garter, has the soft brown eyes 
with the sly expression that characterise 
all the descendants of James II. and 
Mary of Modena. His tiny sister, a 
quaint, dark-eyed, dark-haired little 
figure, attired in a rich white dress and 
in the tall lace cap that is always 
associated with the name of Madame de 
Maintenon, stands beside him. A stone 
vase filled with an orange tree beside 
them bears a clear inscription, “ Facobus, 
Princeps Wallie : Ludovica Principessa,” 
yet the authorities of the Uffizi have 
apparently failed to recognise the subject, 
which is officially described as “ Portrait 
of two young Princes.” This canvas, 
unfortunately much spoiled by restora- 
tion, is probably the original of a similar 
work in the National Portrait Gallery of 
London ; no doubt it once formed part of 
Prince Charles Edward’s family posses- 
sions in the old San Clemente palace. 
Further, in the same corridor, are two 
fine portraits (Nos. 145, 142) by Sir 
Peter Lely. The former represents 
“ Milord Ossory” in armour with a red- 
plumed helmet beside him, and with a 
view in the distance of a naval encounter 
between Dutch and English men-of-war. 
With his fresh complexion, clear blue 
eyes and flowing flaxen hair Bryan Fitz- 
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Photo by G. Brogi, Florence. 
PRINCESS LOUISE OF STOLBERG, COUNTESS OF ALBANY, WIFE OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 


From the painting by Francois Xavier Fabre. 
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patrick, Baron Ossory (who, in strong 
contrast to his contemporary, John 
Churchill, was subsequently outlawed 
and his title attainted for following James 
II.’s ill fortunes), appears as the beau- 
ideal of an officer of the Restoration 
period. The companion-portrait, so little 
known and appreciated as yet that it has 
never been photographed, is one of the 
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Hearts” (wife to one and sister to 
another crownless king) who, in spite of 
his military genius and natural talents, 
did the cause of his royal uncle so much 
harm both in the battlefield and at the 
council-table, is here represented as a 
middle-aged man in a buff-coloured coat 
and a cuirass, with red sword-belt and 
slings. The stern dark melancholy face, 
marred by the presence of a 
mole, bears a most curious and 
striking resemblance to the 
portraits of both his cousins, 
Charles II. and William of 
Orange ; indeed, Rupert’s is a 
powerful portrait of which 


lovers of English history and 
historical paintings will carry 
away a most vivid impression. 

Less creditably connected 
with the fortunes of the Stuarts 
are the four court ladies of 
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CASA ALFIERI. 


The Residence of the Countess of Albany from 1793 to 1824. 


best English historical pictures in Flor- 
ence, being a really magnificent likeness 
of a most remarkable and fascinating 
man, Rupert, Prince Palatine, son of Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia, and nephew to 
Charles I. So fine and expressive is this 
portrait, especially in the painting of the 
beautiful hands, that Van Dyck himself 
might gladly have acknowledged the 
authorship of this masterpiece of Lely’s. 
The son of the unfortunate “Queen of 


the Restoration (Nos. 123, 149, 114, 
135) which hang in the narrow pas- 
sage that leads to the Sala di Lorenzo 
Monaco and which represent Jane, Lady 
Middleton ; Henrietta Boyle, Countess of 
Rochester ; Barbara Villiers, Duchess of 
Cleveland; and Nell Gwynne. All these 
four portraits, in old black and gold 
frames, with their soft flesh tints, their 
rich blue and yellow draperies and their 
graceful attitudes, are charming examples 
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of Lely’s style, recalling his well-known 
works at Hampton Court. 

In the newly-formed Sala di Rubens 
that opens into this corridor is yet 
another Stuart historical relic in the 
picture of Lord John and Lord Bernard 
Stuart (No. 1523), who were the two 
youngest sons of Esmé Stuart, third 
Duke of Lennox, by his wife Katherine, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Gervase 
Clifton. Both these youths died on the 
battlefield in their king’s service, John in 
a skirmish at Bramdene, and Bernard 
(whom Charles I. had previously created 
Earl of Lichfield) at Rowton Heath, and 
both were buried at Christ Church, 
Oxford. These two young Cavalier nobles 
represent, with their effete refined faces, 
their fine laces and rich clothes, a typical 
pair of Royalist youths such as followed 
Rupert of the Rhine in his dashing 
cavalry charges at Edgehill or at Marston 
Moor. This splendid picture (which must 
have been painted before actual hostili- 
ties had broken out, for Van Dyck himself 
died in 1641, that eventful and ill-omened 
year that preceded the fierce storm of 
the Great Rebellion) was for many years 
in the possession of English residents in 
Florence, and has only very recently 
been acquired by the Uffizi, so that one 
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cannot but lament that it did not ulti- 
mately find its way into some English 
public gallery, as much for its historical 
interest as for its undoubted value as a 
work of art. 

In addition to the pictures already 
mentioned in this Gallery, there are the 
two portraits by Fabre (Nos. 679, 689) of 
the Countess of Albany and of Alfieri in 
the French Room, that of the Countess, 
a pleasant middle-aged woman with 
hazel eyes and grey hair, hanging side 
by side with Alfieri’s with his choleric 
blue eyes, ruddy face and bright red hair. 


Doubtless there are other buildings, 
pictures and relics connected with the 
Stuarts yet to be discovered in Florence 
by those interested in tracing the his- 
tory of the last days of that unfortunate 
House; but by first visiting the Palazzo 
San Clemente in the Via Gino Capponi 
and the Casa Alfieri on the Lung ’Arno 
and then inspecting the historical por- 
traitsin thetwo galleries which have just 
been described, British and American 
students or lovers of history will feel 
that they have read a part of the last 
chapter, a sad and ignominious one 
truly, of the great romance of the royal 
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THE SUCCESS OF MR. SMITH 


By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY 





R. SHERIDAN-SMITH, the 
| dramatist, was at breakfast with 
his wife, the beautiful Mrs. Smith as she 
was known to London. 

Certainly she did not belie her title ; 
her face was of a delicate almost childish 
beauty, with soft curves unspoilt by any 
particular suggestion of character : there 
were few women who would have made 
a pleasanter picture than was presented 
by Mrs. Sheridan-Smith as she presided 
over the dainty breakfast-table. 

The dramatist, however, did not 
observe the picture, because he was at 
the moment engaged with his morning 
letters. There were very many of them, 
for the most part relating to his new 
play which was to be produced at the 
Victoria Theatre that evening. The 
circulars press-cuttings and the like he 
examined first, as was his methodical 
habit, gradually working down to the 
letters from his private friends. 

Amongst these was an envelope bear- 
ing the writing of his old college chum, 
Jack Mougliston. 

“TI fancy I know all about this,” 
reflected Mr. Smith as he opened it. 
He had written to offer Mougliston a 
stall on the first night, and this doubt- 
less was a letter of acceptance. He 
began to read. 

“ My own darling e 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. 
Smith, in huge astonishment, “ this is 
very extraordinary !” 

“ My own darling,” ran the letter, if 
I may dare to call you so, I got your 
sweet and most welcome little note yester- 


day.” 


“ My sweet little note!” repeated Mr. 
Smith. “The man must have gone 
mad.” He glanced again at the 
envelope : it was certainly addressed to 
him, and in the familiar handwriting of 
his friend, but the contents were beyond 
expectation. 

Half unconsciously he permitted his 
eye to travel over the page. The letter 
was so short that before he had grasped 
the meaning of his act, it was finished. 
Then he realised that he had read a 
private note to another person, which 
had been placed by accident in the 
wrong cover, and as he laid it down 
the smile of perplexed amusement with 
which he had begun to read vanished ; 
the letter was not a matter for laughter. 

Glancing at the pile beside his plate, 
Mr. Smith found in another envelope 
the missing note, which contained, as he 
had expected, only a few words of 
thanks. Evidently Mougliston had made 
the common error of addressing two 
envelopes alike, and thus Mr. Smith had 
received them both. 

“But what on earth am I to do now ?” 
he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Smith caught the words and 
looked up from the paper which she 
was reading. ‘Your letter seems to 
agitate you,” she observed ; “ might 
one ask who from ?” 

“ From ?” repeated Mr. Smith guiltily ; 
“oh ! from Mougliston.” 

His wife folded her paper to a more 
convenient angle. “ Indeed!” she said; 
“and what does he say—of so much 
interest ?” 

“Nothing much,” replied Mr. Smith ; 
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“nothing, that is, which you would 
understand.” 

He was lying in defence of his friend, 
because he could not say that he held in 
his hand a love-letter to the wife of 
another man. For the meaning of it 
was unmistakable, though it contained 
no names (“Fortunately,” thought Mr. 
Smith), and ended with a signature 


which was evidently understood only 
between the two for whose eyes it was 
intended : practically it was a proposal 
of flight, so Mr. Smith lied and said 
“nothing 


that the 
much.” 

“T simply asked from curiosity,” said 
Mrs. Smith. Her voice had an unreal 
note in it which might have meant 
relief or possibly that she had tried to 
make it appear interested and failed. 
The last was the impression which it 
conveyed to her husband. 

‘They have an article about your play 
here,” she continued, turning to her 
paper. “One gets so tired of the whole 
thing ; I thought probably the letter was 
about it too.” 

“So it was,” said Mr. Smith, who was 
unused to prevarication, “ a—er—a 
suggestion.” 

Mrs. Smith elevated her eyebrows 
slightly and continued to read. It would 
appear that she disbelieved the last 
remark, but was too much bored to 
pursue the conversation. 

Then suddenly she laid down the 
paper, and looking across at her 
husband said, somewhat wistfully, 
“Won’t you tell me about it?” 

“Dear me!” said the dramatist, push- 
ing up his spectacles impatiently. “ It 
was nothing important: it would be of 
no interest to you, my dear.” 

He was almost angry. To invent 
untruth was in itself difficult enough, 
and it annoyed him that his wife should 
have selected that moment to take an 
inconvenient and quite unusual interest 
in his affairs) As a rule Mrs. Smith 
confined herself to her own business—to 
the consideration of clothes and house- 
keeping and the entertainment of friends, 


letter contained 


OF MR. SMITH 
and Mr. Smith was well content to 
have it so. 

It never entered his head to consult 
her upon matters which were outside 
what he considered to be her proper 
sphere : she would probably have been 
bored, and almost certainly have made 
foolish and unnecessary remarks. In 
any case he could not share with her the 
secret which he had unwittingly stolen 
from his friend, that must be guarded 
jealously. ; 

Beyond this, however, the idea came 
to him that he had a further duty in the 
matter. Here were two people, drifting 
towards a social destruction, from which 
perhaps the timely action of himself, the 
only spectator of their position, might 
yet save them. Surely some such action 
was demanded of him : it was the only 
recompense he could make for having 
surprised their secret. Moreover, the 
idea flattered his sense of manage- 
ment. 

As he took up the note and glanced at 
it again a fantastic idea struck him. He 
had told his wife that it concerned a 
suggestion for the new play, though 
even she might have known that it is 
unusual to offer such suggestions upon 
the morning of a performance. 

The words were merely the first 
clumsy lie that had occurred to him, 
but what if he should make them the 
truth ? 

With a little thrill of excitement the 
dramatist rose, still holding the letter in 
his hand. 

“Tam going to write in the study,” 
he said ; “please see that I am not dis- 
turbed. Then I shall probably stay at 
the theatre for lunch.” 

Mrs. Smith raised her eyes from her 
paper. with a face from which every 
trace of interest had been carefully 
banished. 

“Are you going to carry out the 
suggestion?” she asked, with the 
slightest possible inflection of sarcasm. 

But Mr. Smith did not notice the tone. 
“ Yes,” he said, as he left the room, “I 
believe I am.” 
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Seated at his desk, 
the author drew forth 
a bundle of type- 
written sheets and 
studied them atten- 
tively, 
seeming 
to com- 
pare some 
portions 
with the 
note be- 
fore him. 

As he 
did so his 
interest 
increased. 

“Itis a 
magni fi- 
centidea,” 
he said ; 
“thething 
fits perfectly:” So 
saying, he pro- 
ceeded to copy 
the original letter 
upon the margin 
of one of the type- 
written pages, and 
the action serves 
to explain his pur- 
pose. 

It chanced that 
in the last act of the 
play Mr. Smith had 
caused his heroine to 
receive just such a 
letter as this from a 
man who was tempt- 
ing her, and he had } 
been struck with the thought that by 4% 
a slight transposition he might intro- 
duce into the scene the very words & 
which Mougliston had written. The “@ 
situation in the play and the real y 
action, as Mr. Smith conceived it, were 
very similar, though upon the stage 
the skill of the dramatist had frustrated 
the force of evil and brought about 
one of those happy endings by means 
of which Mr. Smith’s most daring She rose and crossing to a mirror she looked long 
work always managed to retain and steadily at her own reflection. 
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some measure of popular 
bility. 

At the hearing of the new piece 
Mougliston would certainly be present, 
then he would listen to his own words 
and see his own actions carried to their 
inevitable consequence. 

Mr. Smith remembered how often the 
critics had praised his work as an 
influence for good. “Now,” he thought, 
“T shall be able to test the truth of what 
they say,” and the prospect was very 
grateful to him. 

As a student of situations, the letter 
itself interested him keenly. Consider- 
ing it with perfect impartiality of mind 
he saw a human document which to his 
experienced eye conveyed an entire 
story. It showed him his friend’s 
character much as he had before known 
it, for the letter was the work of an 
honourable man yielding reluctantly to 
an overmastering force. More than this, 


respecta- 


however, Mr. Smith read between the 
lines, and saw the woman to whom it 
was addressed a good woman starved 


into sin by the neglect and want of 
sympathy of the third person. 

It was in this third person that Mr. 
Smith found the true villain of the 
tragedy. “It is the husband” said he, 
“who is entirely to blame.” The ethical 
side of the question did not appeal to 
him so strongly as the emotional : almost 
(so impartial was he) he felt inclined to 
let the matter take its course. What 
restrained him from this was, in truth, 
mainly the artistic interest of his experi- 
ment and the love of string-pulling 
which is common to most of mankind. 

He himself, however, called his motive 
by the names of friendship and duty, and 
there was the light of virtuous action in 
his eyes as he carefully destroyed every 
trace of the betraying document before 
setting out for the theatre with the copy 
in his pocket. 

In the dining-room Mrs. Smith still 
sat as she had been sitting when the 
dramatist left her, after the slight rebuff 
with which he had been forced to 
check her curiosity. 
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The newspaper had fallen to the 
ground and the food was untasted upon 
her plate. She leant her chin upon her 
hand, thinking, staring before her into 
vacancy. 

“ Nothing that would interest me,” she 
kept repeating under her breath; then 
bitterly, “ Would he care at all?” and 
again “Oh, my God !” 

At last she rose and crossing to a 
mirror she looked long and steadily at 
her own reflection. Then she laughed. 
“T have often wondered,” she said to the 
other face, “ what a wicked woman was 
like alone : nowI know. Poor things !” 

Meanwhile the dramatist pursued his 
purpose with success. At the theatre, 
where the final rehearsal was in progress, 
he encountered, as was only to be 
expected, some little opposition, chiefly 
from the leading lady, who very naturally 
protested against the alteration of her 
part at the eleventh hour. 

But Mr. Smith was a person of suffi- 
cient theatrical importance to command 
respect for his whims. 

“My dear lady,” he assured her, “ the 
change is nothing ; you have only to read 
this letter instead of the other, and it is 
a great improvement, more natural, more 
worthy of the situation and your own 
genius. I have set my heart upon it.” 

The leading lady made a gesture of 
despair. 

“Why not write a fresh one every 
evening ?” she observed sarcastically ; 
“that would be at least original.” But 
she took the letter nevertheless ; hers 
was the best acting part in London, and 
she knew it. 

All that day Mr. Smith went about 
with an unusual sense of expectation at 
his heart. He had long ago outgrown 
any nervousness as to the reception of 
his work, but on this occasion he felt 
much as he had done twelve years ago, 
when he waited for the verdict on his 
first piece. It had been his thought then, 
he remembered, that if the play succeeded 
he could marry the beautiful girl whom 
he worshipped so strongly, and who was 
now his wife. The memory, in some 
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curious way, was a disquieting one. It 
came to him when he was sitting alone 
in his study, where of late he was in the 
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his anxiety to her. Then he decided 
not to do so. And at that very time 
Mrs. Smith was standing outside, with 


“© Take me home,” she said,.‘* I cannot bea; it.” 


habit of spending most of the day on 
account of its quietness and comfort. 
Mr. Smith pulled thoughtfully at his 
pipe once or twice, and half made up his 
mind to seek out his wife and confide 


her hand upon the lock, hesitating. But 
she did not open the door, and after 
a moment she went quietly away. 
At dinner the dramatist spoke little, 
and was so preoccupied with the thought 
1—2 
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of his scheme that he scarcely noticed 
his wife. Afterwards, however, as they 
were waiting for the carriage to take 
them to the theatre, something in her 
appearance came upon him suddenly as 
unfamiliar. With a vague feeling of 
compunction he took her hand. 

“You look tired,” he said; “I have 
kept you too long in this working place. 
To-morrow you shall go into the 
country.” 

He did not notice how she winced 
from his caress as if it had been a blow, 
but the next moment she answered 
smiling, “I believe I am a little tired of 
London ; to-morrow we—I will go 
away. Unless, of course, the play 
revives me. You see,” she added, “I 
don’t know much about it yet.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Smith reached the 
theatre it was already almost filled with 
the brilliant gathering which a first 
night at the Victoria always collected. 
Poets, painters, critics, and great ladies, 
the whole of artistic and social London 
seemed to be represented. A burst of 
applause from a crowded pit and gallery 
greeted the popular dramatist as he 
appeared, and, having acknowledged it, 
Mr. Smith seated himself in a corner of 
the box from which he could survey the 
house unobserved. The scene, however 
familiar, could not fail to be an impressive 
and exhilarating one to the man in whose 
honour it was created. 

On every side he saw faces that he 
knew : below him the soft lights of the 
theatre fell upon a confused mass of 
delicate colour, a foam of silk and lace, 
pierced by the sharper glitter of 
diamonds. On the ledge of the Royal 
box opposite to him there rested a 
superb bouquet and behind it sat a very 
exalted lady who had smiled and bowed 
graciously to the author when he entered. 
A murmur of low-voiced conversation 
filled the air, almost drowning the soft 
notes of a waltz played by the orchestra— 
a waltz which Mr. Smith recognised with 
a little pang of memory as the same 
which had heralded his first success. 
Was it an omen? All the emotions of 
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that night came back to him as he 
listened. 

Suddenly, in a seat in the stalls, he 
perceived Mougliston sitting alone and 
looking, as Mr. Smith thought (though 
this might have been fancy) pale and 
anxious. From that moment he had 
eyes for nothing else, an overmastering 
emotion seized him, he forgot the 
crowded theatre, the triumph to which he 
was accustomed : he forgot entirely the 
woman beside him who was watching 
his face in a passion of silent jealousy. 
For Mr. Smith the world at that moment 
contained but two persons, Mougliston 
and himself. 

A moment later the overture ceased, 
andamid an eloquent hush of expectation 
the curtain rose upon the new play. 
“Violets” is now so well known that 
there is little need to detail the circum- 
stances of a success that has become 
historical. It is the story of a husband 
and wife, and of the third person ; and 
for absolute sincerity and truth it has 
been considered the finest of all Mr. 
Smith’s work. The playing, as always at 
the Victoria, was magnificent, and the 
audience was manifestly impressed. 

When the curtain fell after the second 
act, Mr. Smith from his corner saw the 
man in the stalls glance up at the box 
with a half-frightened expression. Then 
he turned to his wife, “I am going 
behind to thank them for the way they 
played that scene,” he said. 

Mrs. Smith did not hear him ; she sat 
still, mechanically moving her fan back- 
wards and forwards, and gazing absently 
at the curtain which had just fallen 
upon what seemed a portion of her own 
life. 

“You like the play ?” he asked. 

She turned at this and answered yes, 
and again her husband was startled by 
the pallor of her face and blamed himself 
for not noticing before how worn and 
ill she looked. 

Behind the curtain an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm pervaded everything. “You 
entirely dear person,” said the leading 
lady, in answer to Mr. Smith’s congratu- 
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lations ; “ this is going to be the success 
of your career |” 

“T believe it is,” said he, thinking of 
something else, “but the next act will 
decide.” 

When he reached his box the curtain 
was already, up, and in the darkened 
theatre he could only just make out 
the figure of the man whom he was 
watching : his wife, too, was invisible to 
him, only the beating of her fan betrayed 
that she still sat in the shadow. 

As the scene progressed, that wonder- 
ful scene in which the heroine is brought 
to the extremest verge of ruin, the 
audience watched it spell-bound. All 
London was talking of that scene next 
day, but at the time the theatre held none 
more keenly interested than the author 
himself. 

When, at the crisis of the play, the 
woman opens the letter from her lover, 
there was a little stir in the stage box, 
and Mr. Smith leant forward with eager 
eyes. 

At the first words he saw the figure in 
the stalls start, and, watching intently, he 
felt rather than saw the strained attention 
with which Mougliston followed the 
reading of the letter. When it was over 
Mr. Smith leant back with a little sigh of 
relief : in the corner of the box the fan 
had suddenly ceased to move, but he did 
not notice this ; the moment that he had 
dreaded was over, and he could devote 
his attention to the close of the play. 

It was not long in coming ; the author 
had a partiality for these abrupt termi- 
nations. A chance word, an explanation, 
and the whole cloud of estrangement 
was swept away, and the reunited hus- 
band and wife were clasped in each 
other’s arms. It was upon this picture 
that the curtain fell, and then, as the 
lights flashed up over the theatre, the 
entire audience burst into a volley of 
applause. “Violets” was a triumph 
without one dissentient voice. 

Again and again the curtain was 
raised, again and again Mr. Smith, from 
the front of his box, bowed right and 
left in response to the enthusiasm. His 
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cheeks were slightly flushed and his 
eyes glistened, but all the time it was 
less of the popular applause that he 
was thinking than of the empty seat 
from which Mougliston had fled at the 
fall of the curtain. This was power 
indeed, and he alone of all these people 
knew how great. 

Then, radiant and full of triumph, he 
turned to find his wife watching him 
with terrified eyes. 

“Shall we go round ?” he said ; “ they 
will be expecting me.” 

Still with that strange look of fear she 
rose, but as they reached the door all 
her fortitude seemed to give way : fora 
moment her lips quivered piteously, then 
with a little cry she held out her hands 
to him, “Take me home,” she said ; 
“T cannot bear it.” 

She would have fallen but that in a 
moment her husband was beside her, 
supporting her. “ My darling,” he said, 
unconsciously using a word which he 
had not spoken for years, “ you are ill— 
this crowded place has been too much 
for you.” But she only crept closer 
to him, shivering, and repeating, “ Home, 
please take me home!” 

There were friends outside in the 
passage waiting to congratulate him, 
but with a hurried explanation Mr. 
Smith managed to escape the crowd and 
to help his wife to the carriage. She 
did not appear to notice the people who 
pressed round them, but clung to his 
arm trembling a little, like a child who 
had been beaten. Once in the carriage 
she began to sob hysterically, till her 
husband, frightened and anxious, drew 
her into his arms and soothed her with 
little caresses and words of endearment 
that had long been strange to him. It 
was odd how strongly the memory of 
that other night was upon him now: he 
was again the lover of twelve years ago 
coming from his first success. 

Suddenly she drew herself away from 
him into the corner of the carriage. 
“Why are you doing this?” she said 
passionately. “Is it because you do 
not care?” 
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Mr. Smith looked at her in bewilder- 
ment. He did not understand. “My 
darling,” he said, “ what do you mean? 
Care for what ?” 

“Oh! don’t let us pretend any 
more!” she cried. “I know I am 
wicked, but indeed I am not so bad as 
that you should not care. Indeed, 
indeed I am not!” 

Still he could not realise what she 
was saying. He was so far from the 
truth that her words sounded meaning- 
less to him, and he put out his hand to 
soothe her. With a quick movement she 
caught it to her lips. 

“Tf you can only forgive me,” she 
sobbed, “only try to forgive me, I 
will go away and never trouble you 
again. I did not love him at all really, 
only because he cared and I thought 
that you did not, and I was so alone, so 
utterly alone and miserable !” 

Her words came shaken with sobs in 
an utter abandonment of sorrow. And 
Mr. Smith was silent, but the hand that 
she held had grown suddenly cold, for 
in that moment, all unsuspecting, he had 
found the truth. 

“And all that time,” she went on, 
“you knew about it, about his letters 
and everything. And I thought you 
never seemed even to notice what I did. 
Oh, how could you be so cruel! For 
weeks and weeks I have been striving 
against it by myself : often, oh so often! 
if you had made any sign that you knew 
I would have come to you. I had no 
wicked thoughts then, but always there 
was a barrier between us. You had 
your work, and I—I was outside, with 
no one to think about or to think about 
me, always outside and alone.” 

He could not answer her. Many 
things were flashing through his mind 
—pictures out of their life of the past 
years, and with each one he understood 
more plainly. 

“Sometimes I used to think it was all 
fancy—about your not caring, 1 mean— 
and then I would try to make you talk 
to me, and let me share your thoughts, 
even if I could not understand them. 
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But it was always the same. 


You would 
speak kindly, and answer that the things 


would not interest me. You didn’t know 
that it was you yourself I wanted. Oh, 
if only you had seen !” 

If he only had ! Blind fool that he had 
been. And now it was too late ! 

“So at last I got to hate that kindly 
tone, because it showed me how far I was 
from the real part of your life : it seemed 
to shut me away from you. We were 
like strangers in the same house: in 
everything that really mattered to you 
I had no part, was not even to be 
interested. 

“You see,” she continued hesitatingly, 
“it wasn’t the same for you as for me. 
Perhaps a woman feels differently about 
these things, but at the last it seemed to 
me as if I were dead—not having people 
to care about. I can’t explain it to you 
. . « dead or in an empty place.... 
You never meant to be unkind, almost 
that was the worst part of it all. If you 
had struck me even, it would have been 
easier to bear . . . but this feeling that 
you were so far away . . .” 

She paused as if expecting him to 
speak, but he could not. There was 
nothing for him to say—it was all true, 
all his own fault from the beginning. 

“ And then,” she went on, “he came, 
and I saw what had happened. At first 
I was vexed, and then it began to interest 
me (I had so little else to think of)... 
and at last, almost before I could help 
it, I found that I was not lonely any 
more, and I was frightened, for I knew 
then that I must have begun to be 
wicked.” 

“ To-night,” she continued in a broken 
whisper, ‘‘ when we came to the theatre, 
my mind was made up to end it all. 
He—he was there, and I knew that 
he was only waiting. I thought that 
perhaps afterwards we might get happy 
again in that way. Then the play 
began, and it was all true, all me. 

“ At first I only wondered at it, and 
feared, but in the last scene, when 
that letter came ...I saw that you 
knew it all. And then as I listened 
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somehow I was not frightened any more, 
only very, very glad, because to have 
done what you had I felt that after 
all you must have cared. Even while it 
struck me, I was glad because of that.” 

Still he was silent, but suddenly in his 
heart a great hope stirred. 

“And now,” she said, “ now it is all 
over. It has been all a miserable mis- 
take, and you, oh! if you have pity— 
cannot you understand ?” 

They were 
nearly home now, 
and the hope was 
changing to glad- 
ness, because he 
saw that even yet 
it was not too 
late. 

“Can you not 
say,’ she whis- 
pered, “that you 
forgive. me, at 
last, before I 
go?” 

Then with a 
cry of gratitude 
he caught her in 
his arms. “My 
darling,” he an- 
swered, “God 
has forgiven us 
both !” 

The carriage 
stopped at their 
own door, and in 
the light of the 
lamp there stood 
a man, waiting. 
They both recog- 
nised him, but 
neither spoke as 
Mr. Smith helped 
his wife into the 
study and left 
her. Then he 
turned and met 
Mougliston in the 
hall. 

For a moment 
the two men 
stood alone, 





not meet her eyes. 
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facing each other in silence. Mougliston 
was the first to speak. 

“How did you know?” he asked 
hoarsely. “And what are you Boing 
to do about it?” 

Mr. Smith’s eyes were shining: the 
triumph of the theatre was still on his 
face, but brighter now than before. 

“T read one of your letters,” he said 
quietly ; “ dishonourably read what was 


Mougliston turned and could 
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not meant for me. And I have done all 
that I intend to do.” 

“ But surely you know——” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Smith ; “I neither 
know, nor ask to know, anything of the 
matter.” 

“ Before God,” the other burst out, 
“she is innocent, I swear to you!” 

Mr. Smith’s brow clouded a little. 
“That,” said he, “is not in question. 
I will wish you good-night.” 

“Of course it’s goodbye then, as 
well,” said Mougliston; “even I have 
so much honour left.” 

“You are going away ?” 

Mougliston smiled bitterly. “There 
is always Africa, isn’t there, after an 
affair like this?” he asked. 

“There is generally,” answered Mr. 
Smith, “a lot of impractical nonsense 
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talked about it. But perhaps in this 
instance you are right, and it will be 
better for—for—every one that you 
should go. Goodbye.” 

He held out his hand ; for a moment 
the other looked astonished, then he 
grasped it silently. 

As he did so the study door opened 
and the woman stood on the threshold. 

Mougliston turned and could not 
meet her eyes, but Mr. Smith, who 
had conquered, crossed over to his 
wife. 

“We were talking,” he began, and 
hesitated. Then he laughed bravely. 
“Nothing that would interest you, 
dear,” he said. 

He put his arm round her and they 
stood together watching the other man 
as he went away. 








LIFE IN A CANADIAN CAMP 


By FRANCES E, HERRING 


Author of “In the Pathless West ; Among the Red, White, Yellow, and Brown People of 
British Columbia,” etc., etc. 


OU could ride, you know,” sug- 


gested Charley, who thought 
nothing of a twenty-mile ride. 
“Me! On horseback!” he said, with 
a horrified air, and his light grey eyes 
grew large as he looked round at us all 
through his glasses. “I should make a 
worse exhibition of myself than John 
Gilpin did, and I suspect the road would 
nowhere be barred by turnpike gates, 
but the brute would carry me straight 
into that beautiful Fraser of yours. I 
really don’t know how you ladies ride 
these half-broken Indian ponies !” 


“Nothing like use,” laughed Mrs. 


Wentworth. “I think it the most 
delightful riding in the world, notwith- 
standing I have followed the Kennel- 
worth pack that ‘ cast off’ from Bosworth 
Hall on the 1st of November, com- 
mencing the delightful Leicestershire 
‘meets.’ All the tricks and antics of 
these animals are so amusing.” 

“Especially,” said her husband slyly, 
“when they double themselves neck and 
heels for a glorious bucking escapade, or 
back down hill.” 

“Oh! I don’t bargain for that. I 
must say when they start to ‘buck’ I 
leave them to it, and let them amuse 
themselves by splitting the girths of my 
saddle and flinging it off instead of me. 
Don’t you remember, Claude, that time 
we rode to Vancouver by the new road, 
coming back by the old Hastings road?” 

Mr. Wentworth said he did. Turning 
to us, she continued, “ You know after 
passing the Hastings Hotel you make an 


abrupt turn and go up a rather steep 
hill?” 


We all knew the place well ; it made 
such a good ride of twenty-five miles in 
a circuit, and we often took it. 

“Coming down the hill, if there were 
no bend, you’d go straight into the 
Inlet ?” 

“Of course,” we returned, all atten- 
tion. 

“The horse I rode was an exception- 
ally handsome fellow, standing fifteen 
and a half hands high. Indeed, as we 
passed the hotel slowly, a man who was 
lounging near said to another, ‘ Don’t 
she look like a horse-fly stuck up there?’ 
to which the other coolly assented, al- 
though I was looking straight at him. 
The ‘ power of the human’ was lost on 
him, poor man ! 

“T hadn’t been long in the country 
then, and knew nothing from experience 
of ‘bucking’ or ‘balking.’ As I said, 
we passed the hotel and turned to go up 
hill. Two men who were boring rocks 
for blasting below the bluff, ran out and 
called to us to ‘hurry up,’ as they had 
just lighted a fuse. Turning round in 
our saddles as we went, we saw them 
both run to a place of safety, and almost 
immediately Big Ben planted his fore 
feet slightly apart and refused to move a 
step. 

“T whipped him ; then he reared and 
tried to turn back. I resolutely kept his 
head up hill, and he as resolutely backed 
down in spite of the whip and spur I 
used rather freely. Claude rode up and 
tried a cut or two of his own whip across 
his flanks; Big Ben winced, but kept 
slowly backing down. 

“He was so tall I couldn’t very well 
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jump ; in fact, it never occurred to me, 
as I intended to conquer him. But 
we were getting dangerously near the 
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from behind their cover, and the blast 
went off with a tremendous bang ! 
Whether a piece of rock struck him, 

or the sudden explo- 








WAGON ROAD ROUND A BLUFF IN THE MOUNTAINS—RAILWAY 


TRACK THROUGH IT, 


(The tunnel entrance to right of the semaphore against the rock face.) 


edge of the bluff, which drops from fifty 
to sixty feet sheer, and is covered at the 
bottom by broken rocks and jagged 


boulders. Claude jumped from Pat, 
intending to seize the reins, lift me 
down, and let Big Ben go over alone 
if he was fully determined to break his 
neck. 

“The men shouted and gesticulated 


sion startled him so 
that he forgot his 
purpose, we never 
knew, but he 
bounded forward as 
Claude reached for 
my reins. It was 
well I was _ sstill 
seated firmly in my 
saddle, for he never 
waited to draw 
breath till we were 
going up the long 
hill, where I have 
heard you say your 
much - respected 
pioneer, Dr. Black, 
was killed. He went 
up hill and down 
dale, over broken 
corduroy and 
through water-holes 
with never a stum- 
ble, and I seemed 
to be expending my 
strength in vain, 
although I lashed 
the reins arcund my 
pommel and put on 
the curb.” 

“T felt it was 
rather a narrow 
escape,” said Mr. 
Wentworth seri- 
ously, “and blamed 
myself greatly for 
not having ridden 
him more myself 
before I allowed 
Dora to mount him. However, his price 
was one hundred and forty dollars, and, 
as I hadn’t paid for him, I simply sent 
the creature back.” 

“Yes, and we heard of him working 
in one of the six-horse stages that run 
on the old Cariboo road.” 

“How long is that ago?” inquired 
Daddy. 
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“ About four months.” 

“Well, last March I had business in 
the upper country, and a horse of that 
description was going round a bluff, 
harnessed in with five others to our 
sleigh, when he began to balk. The 
mountain rase inaccessibly on one side 
of us, the Fraser was tumbling and 
foaming among rocks and boulders five 
or six hundred feet below us on the 
other. Our road was built out on 
trestles, and was only just wide enough 
for the one team. The passengers sat 
still waiting to see what the driver would 
do, for a false step or two would land us 
all into eternity. People don’t say much 
at these times, and we all had the greatest 
faith in our driver. 
He spoke to the 
horses; the five 
seemed perfectly 
aware of their own 
peril and ours ; only 
this big, handsome 
fellow was obstre- 
perous. Taking out 
his revolver, Bill 
aimed for the 
animal’s ear, and the 
horse, which had the 
inside of the road, 
fell without a strug- 
gle, leaning against 
the mountain-side.” 

“That was a cool 
shot,” said Charley 
admiringly. 

“Tt was that. 
Some of the pas- 
sengers got out, cut 
the traces, led his 
companion forward, 
and tumbled him 
over the precipice, 
where those whose 
nerves were steady 
enough might look 
over and see his 
carcase buffeted 
about in the surging waters below, look- 
ing no bigger than a jack-rabbit. The 
other horses were hitched together, the 
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odd one going on ahead, and all danger 
for the present was over.” 

One evening as the camp fire of drift- 
wood blazed high, giving out beautiful 
hues and tints, and we sat or lolled 
among the water-washed giants of the 
beach, Dad knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and remarked, “ You were asking 
me, Wentworth, about those Northern 
Indians who dressed themselves in their 
shell-embroidered blankets for your edi- 
fication to-day. 

“The blanket worn by the brave to 
your right was only of white men’s 
manufacture, but the two to your left 
were of Indian weave, made from the 
hair-like wool of the mountain goat. 


INDIANS FROM THE NORTH IN THEIR SHELL BLANKETS. 


“T’ve been with some of these Northern 
Indians on one of their hunts, and it is 
rather an unique experience. Getting 
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an early start, with some dried fish or 
bear meat in your pocket, you follow 
these men, or try to, for, stout-built as 
they look, they climb a mountain-side 
like cats, and you have to put forth your 


AN OLD SQUAW, 


best endeavours to keep them sufficiently 
in sight not to get lost. 

“They keep on, well up into the 
snow-line, till they find a good deep 


chasm, or bare precipice. Exerting all 
their strength, two or three of them will 
roll a boulder over, and before its echoes 
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have died away it will be followed by 
several others, making a varying rever- 
beration from peak and cavern that is 
heard far and near. 

“Then they wait. Presently you will 
see the agile moun- 
tain goats or sheep 
coming up with leaps 
and bounds, heeding 
nothing but to get up 
higher. Perhaps you 
had sighted neither 
horn nor hoof as you 
ascended, for these 
creatures are keen of 
scent and swift of 
foot. 

“They have one 
fear, however, which 
overpowers all others, 
and the Indians work 
upon this by simu- 
lating the commence- 
ment of an avalanche 
or landslide, and the 
fear of being buried 
alive, or the instinct 
of _ self-preservation, 
makes him race for 
the upper regions 
and safety. 

“Thus he becomes 
an easy prey, and the 
Indians secure all the 
wool they need for 
their squaws to card 
and twist with their 
nimble little brown 
fingers whilst shut 
away from the sun 
in the long winters 
which they spend in 
their kequeally- 
houses (underground 
houses). 

“ Here they weave the blankets in their 
own primitive fashion. One of these 
they brought down hundreds of miles 
in a canoe for the ‘Great White Mother,’ 
as they called her late Most Gracious 
Majesty, and gave it in charge to H.E. 
the then Governor-General of Canada, 
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now H.G. the Duke of Argyle, and the 
Princess Louise. This had no shell-work 
upon it, but was white and heavy, and 
when they heard that the Queen intended 
to use it herself they were highly grati- 
fied, and more than compensated for all 
their trouble. One of these men came 
to me when the sad news of the nation’s 
bereavement was spead abroad, and with 
bated breath and solemn face said, ‘ Our 
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ring of gold, and the under-lip extender 
of ivory, ornaments derided by the 
young squaws of to-day, although they 
still prize the heavy carved bracelets of 
gold and silver ; but the art of making 
all these things will probably die out 
with the present generation of old 
people. 

“The canoe makers we came across 
were Indians of the lower Fraser. A 


THE FISH TRAP AT LOW WATER. 


(Note the white shadows of the last fish in the space between the half-filled flats.) 


Great White Mother is dead! What 
shall we do now?’ 

“The braves carve the shells in quaint 
designs, the borders being hung in such 
a way that they make a pleasant little 
tinkling when his braveship walks abroad. 

“The hat of the one upon the extreme 
left is woven in one piece from grass, 
the pattern worked in with strands. of 
the same dyed red or blue, from the 
juices of roots, barks, and berries. No 
doubt it is the work of the old grand- 
mother-squaw who sat and watched you 
so stolidly, wrapped in her blanket. 
You noticed she had the old-time nose- 


father and two sons. Different in 
feature, physique, and character to the 
Northern Indians. They have no need 
of kequeally-houses, and _ generally 
pursue this avocation in the winter-time, 
as the spirit moves them. 

“Before the white man came they used 
a flint hammer about six inches long, 
a little narrower at the top than the 
bottom, from both of which a flange 
projected, to protect the hand above 
and below as they grasped it in the centre, 
and chipped away with a little flint 
chisel, chip by chip, till the giant cedar 
took on the beautiful proportions of the 
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graceful and swift canoe. They then 
hardened them inside and out with fire 
and smoke, skilfully applied. Thus a 
canoe was the work of many months, but 
time was no object, and patience one of 
their characteristics. 

“They generally fish in the summer for 
the canneries, when they form their 
own camps, away from the white men, 
each tribe to itself. Those we took a 
snapshot of to-day belonged to the 
Squamish tribe, and work for the 
cannery we saw the tug bringing in the 
twenty-five thousand fish for. Here 
the squaws do most of the cutting and 
cleaning, using their strong arms to good 
purpose.” 


When I awoke next morning Josie 
was standing with the  tent-opening 


drawn a little apart, and gazing out in 
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transparent amber, was just coming 
over the mountains, and tingeing the 
snowy crown of Mount Baker, and the 
chains of peaks and crests which 
stretched away from him, with gold ; 
the sands below were wrapped in a grey 
stillness, and the waves in the distance, 
tossing restlessly, gave out no sparkle. 

We watched his majesty as he slowly 
revealed himself, and extended his 
golden veil of light down, down, 
revealing dark crevices, deep ravines, 
ragged chasms and silvery lines, which 
we knew to be torrents dashing and 
foaming down the sides of those mighty 
mountains fed from glaciers of imme- 
morial antiquity, till everything was 
flooded with his brightness. 

Hastily dressing, we were soon on our 
way to see the Traps “lifted”; which 
had to be done at low tide. We were 


CANNERY TUG COLLECTING FISH. 


(There are 25,000 salmon in the two flats.) 


rapt attention. I rose and joined her, 


and we both stood in silent awe and 
The sun, like a globe of 


admiration. 


soon seated in the bow of the little Caprice 
on coils of rope and empty barrels, and 
steamed along a line of poles driven 
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into the sands by means of a pile-driver. 
These were placed about twenty feet 
apart, and on them was stretched one 


INDIANS MAKING 


continuous fish-net for a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile. This was 
called “The Head ” and terminated in 
“The Heart,” at the apex of which was 
the only outlet, and through this the fish 
found their way into “ The Pot,” which 
was an immense bag net, supported by 
many piles, and kept from closing at the 
top by other horizontal poles fastened 
between the perpendicular ones, and 
which had no opening. 

“ De feesh dey coom oop de channel,” 
said the Danish captain, putting his head 
out of the wheelhouse window, “ skirt- 
ing de land all de vays, an’ tastin’ for de 
Fraser Ribber water. Dey tink dey 
find him ven it ees only dis Bay. Dey 
svim all round, an’ ven dey strikes des 
net, dey keep along, dey can’t go oonder, 
’cause eet ees fastened to de bottoms, 
and den dey get into de heart ; dey svim 
on round, for dey never turns back, an’ 
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dey find de leetle opening, an’ dey’s in 
de pot. But dey not mooch find deir 
vays out any more. An’ de nex’ ting 


A CANOE FROM THE TRUNK OF A TREE. 


’ 


dey gets into blenty people’s pots.’ 
With a laugh at his own wit, he went off 
to place the scows in position. 

The trap, although the most inland 
and smallest of them all, was like a huge 
basin filled with fish, leaping and spring- 
ing, and bulging out the net on all sides. 

The tug steamed alongside, and a lad 
stepped from it on to the cross poles, 
holding on by a second line of cross 
poles above the net. He made his way 
to the opening of “ The Pot” from “ The 
Heart,” which, by drawing up a rope and 
fastening it, cut off all means of egress. 
Then, returning to the point from which 
he had started, and where the scows were 
waiting, each manned by four or five 
stalwart fishermen, mostly Norwegians 
or Icelanders, encased from head to foot 
in garments of oil-skin, some black, some 
yellow, he undid another rope, lowering 
the net sufficiently for one scow to 
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enter; a few fish escaped as he did so, 
but he soon drew up the rope again and 
refastened it. 

The scow was now in the midst of 
the surging, silvery mass, the men, all 
standing on one side, slightly tilted the 
scow, and they began hauling up the 
net by its meshes. The scow itself 
formed a barrier below, and the squirm- 
ing, shining mass, fighting for life, 
gradually raised above the water, came 
flapping and sliding round the men. 
When that lot was mostly secured, they 
hauled in the net again, and so on, until 
the men stood waist-deep in the slippery, 
silvery beauties. Indeed, you could 
scarcely distinguish them from the fish, 
so covered were they with shining scales. 

The lad who had manipulated the 
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ropes amused himself by standing on 
the highest parts of the scow, and with 
a stick, into which was driven an iron 
hook, he threw overboard flounders, 
crabs, skate, an occasional halibut, many 
dogfish salmon, with their ugly wolfish 
mouths and teeth, and a splendid spring 
salmon, weighing, they said, some sixty 
pounds, who had lost his way, and come 
in with the sockeyes, which only weigh 
from five to eight pounds apiece. 

The scows being now full, and the 
trap empty, the little tug returned with 
its haul. 

“ How many fish do you think you’ve 
got there, Captain ?” asked Mr. Wilbert. 

“Vell, I reckon deres some five tou- 
sand to a scow, an’ deres four scows. 
Pooty good for one night’s catch, eh ?” 


GROUP OF INDIANS ENCAMPED AT THE CANNERY BUILDINGS IN THE FISH SEASON. 
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ER husband had died suddenly in 
t the third year of their marriage, 
and she had been left a young widow 
with their only child. 

The husband had been dead a year— 
a year passed in close seclusion in her 
country home—when she went out on a 
bright morning of the early spring, 
taking her little daughter with her, to 
gather primroses in the plantation which 
bordered one extremity of the park 
around her house. 

She had remembered when she arose 
in the morning that the day was the 
anniversary of her husband’s death. A 
year only! It had seemed like twenty 
years. For she was very young, and 
fairly rich, and much admired, and the 
life she had hitherto led had not prepared 
her to support loneliness and seclusion 
profitably. The shock of the sudden 
death had been terrible. She had 
thought that she should die of it ; but 
she did not even fall ill ; and there was 
the child whom she adored ; and later 
there had arisen a new interest. 

The new interest, in the form of Major 
Harold Walsh, was at her elbow on this 
kind morning of sweetest spring; a 
middle-aged man with a handsome, hard 
face and a very tender manner. He had, 
as some may think inopportunely, 
chosen the anniversary of the husband’s 
death to make the widow an offer of 
marriage. 

The widow had reminded him of 
what had happened on that day a year 
ago, had pointed out that she could not 
possibly entertain such a proposition so 
soon, had even cried a little when she 
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spoke of her husband, but had in no 
other way discouraged the tender- 
mannered major with the hard face. 

It would have been well-nigh impossi- 
ble for a man to make an offer of 
marriage with a child of three years old 
clinging to her mother’s skirts and 
incessantly babbling in her mother’s 
ears, so the child with her nurse had 
been sent into the interior of the planta- 
tion in search of lovely clumps of 
primroses, said to flourish there, while 
the two elders wandered with slow steps 
and downbent eyes upon the outskirts. 


There they would have been content to 
wander for hours, perhaps, he begging for 
assurances which she with an only half- 
feigned, pretty reluctance gave, but that 
this agreeable dalliance was cut short by 
a sufficiently alarming interruption. She 


did not absolutely dislike him. She liked 
him—very much, even. That was well. 
Years hence, if he waited patiently—and 
he would try, he would try to wait—she 
might even get to love hima little. Was 
that asking too much? Well, not just 
yet, then ; he had said he would wait. 
But he was not to go away unhappy ? 
Not utterly discouraged? He need 
not, for what had taken place be- 
tween them, debar himself entirely of 
the delight of her society, he might ? 

But at that instant of the Major’s soft- 
toned pleading, and of the widow’s low 
monosyllabic replies, a voice from out 
the plantation on their left smote sharply 
upon their ears, calling affrightedly upon 
Mrs. Eddington’s name. 

Following the direction of the voice, 
the mother, whose mother-love was 
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and would always be the strongest 
passion of her life, fled into the wood. 
In two minutes she came upon the 
kneeling figure of the nurse ; and the 
nurse’s white and terrified face was look- 
ing up at her across the unconscious form 
of the little child. 

“T found her so,” the woman got out 
through chattering teeth. “Isat read- 
ing, and she ran to the other side of the 
tree. She was talking to me, and then 
she didn’t talk, and I went round, and 
found—this !” 

With shaking fingers the mother tore 
asunder the broad muslin strings of the 
hat upon which the child lay, rent open 
the dainty dress at the throat : “ Look at 
mother! Milly! Milly! Look at 
mother !” she called wildly, impatiently, 
angrily. 

As if in answer to the passionate appeal 
the child’s eyelashes stirred for a moment 
on the transparent cheek—were still— 
stirred again, and the dark eyes, so like 
the dark eyes of the dead father, opened 
upon the mother’s. face. 

“Only fainted,” the gentleman who 
had been proposing to officiate as Milly’s 
step-father said. He was much relieved 
that the scene, at which he had looked 
on awkwardly enough, was over. That 
for a three-years-old child to faint was 
an unusual and alarming occurrence he 
did not of course understand. Certainly, 
if Mrs. Eddington thought it necessary, 
he would go for the doctor. He could 
probably bring him quicker than a groom. 
Should he carry the little Milly home 
first ? 

But the mother must carry Milly her- 
self. No; nurse should certainly not 
touch her. Never again should nurse, 
who had let the child for a minute out 
of her sight, touch Milly. 

Nurse, surreptitiously grasping a 
frill of the child’s muslin frock, wept, 
silent and remorseful, as she walked 
alongside. 

Once the child, who lay for the better 
part of the half-mile to her home in a kind 
of stupor, opened her eyes again beneath 
her mother’s frightened gaze, and was 
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heard to mutter something about some 
flowers. 

“She is asking for the primroses she 
had gathered!” Mrs. Eddington whis- 
pered ina tone of intensest relief. ‘“ Did 
you bring them, nurse ?”’ 

The unfortunate nurse had _ not 
brought them. 

“Milly’s p’or flo’rs is dead,” Milly 
grieved, in the little weak voice they 
heard then for the first time. “ Milly's 
Dadda took Milly’s flo’rs, and they died.” 

To that astonishing statement the 
child adhered during the first days of 
her long illness, till she forgot, and spoke 
of itno more. For any questioning, she 
gave no explanation of her words. She 
never enlarged upon the first announce- 
ment in any way, nor did she even alter 
the form of the words in which she ex- 
pressed it. She always alluded to the 
curious delusion with a grieving voice, 
often with tears. 

“Dear Dadda is dead, darling,” the 
mother said to her in an awed whisper, 
kneeling at her side. “He could not 
have come to Milly.” 

“ Milly’s Dadda took Milly’s flo’rs, and 
they died,” the sad little voice protested, 
and the child softly whimpered upon 
the pillow. 

“The child can’t, of course, even 
remember her father,” Major Walsh 
said with impatience, being sick of the 
subject and the importance attached to 
it. ‘She was only two when he died.” 

“How can you tell what a child of 
two remembers ?”’ Mrs. Eddington asked. 
“She was very fond of Harry. I think 
she does remember.” 

Of late, persistently in her mind was 
an episode of that last day of her hus- 
band’s life. He had carried his little 
daughter, laughing and prattling to him, 
down from the nursery and had put her 
in her mother’s arms. The child, when 
he turned to go, had clung crying to him : 
“Don’t leave Milly, Dadda. Take 
Milly too.” Laughing and kissing her, 
he had promised that, “ Not now—not 
now—but later” he would come to take 
Milly. Then he had gone out with a 
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smile still on his face, and had fallen 
dead as he walked across the park. 

It was inevitable that in these days 
the memory of her 
husband should more 
fully occupy the young 
widow’s mind. He had 
died of heart disease ; 
his child, it was now 
discovered, had a cer- 
tain weakness of the 
heart. A superstitious 
feeling that she had 
not remembered him 
enough and that this 
was her punishment 
took possession of Mrs. 
Eddington’s brain. She 
remembered with re- 
morse what was occur- 
ring at the moment 
the child had fallen in- 
sensible among the 
primroses. On the 
very anniversary of her 
poor Harry’s death she 
had forgotten him so 
far! Never would she 
forget him again. 

The words the child 
spoke had recorded a 
mere delusion, the doc- 
tor told her, of the little 
dazed brain in the 
moment preceding un- 
consciousness ; but, for 
all that rational view, 
they awed the mother, 
haunted her. 

“Milly’s p’or flo’rs is dead. Milly’s 
Dadda took Milly’s flo’rs and they died,” 
Milly had said. 

Never would Mrs. Eddington leave 
her child or forget Milly’s Dadda again. 


Yet, when the anniversary of poor 
Harry Eddington’s death came round 
again, Milly had been for three-quarters 
of a year running about as of old ; and 
her mother had been for a month the 
wife of Major Walsh. 

They had spent their honeymoon at 
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Major Walsh’s own place in Wiltshire, 
had stayed for another month in his 
London house, and they at last turned 





“ Milly’s Dadda took Milly’s flo’rs and they died.” 


their steps in the direction of the home 
which had been Harry Eddington’s and 
where his child had been left under the 
guardianship of the new Mrs. Walsh’s 
mother. 

“You used to complain of the dullness 
of the place and of how buried alive you 
were there. You have been away for 
eight weeks and you are mad to get 
back to it,” the husband said with a 
jealous eye upon her. 

She subdued judiciously the joy which 
had been in her voice. “ I am glad to see 
K--2 
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the old place again—yes,” she said. 
“Won't it be delightful for us to be 
together there where we first knew each 
other ?”’ 

“It is the child you want—not me,” 
he said with grudging reproach. She 
found it necessary to make some quite 
exaggerated statements to reassure him. 

Her mother was in the carriage which 
met them at the station. “ Milly is stay- 
ing up till you come,” she told them. 
“T left her capering wildly about the 
nursery with delight.” 

“T hope she won’t over-excite herself,” 
the mother said, and the grandmother 
laughed at that anxiety. No child of 
hers had ever had a weakness of the 
heart, and she was inclined to ridicule the 
idea that Milly required more care than 
had been given to her own children. 

Full of the longing to see her child, 
Mrs. Walsh sprang from the carriage and 
ran up the broad steps to the wide-open 
door of her home. Then, with a happy 
afterthought, turned on the mat and 
held out her hands to the new husband. 

“ Welcome—welcome to our home, 
dear,” she said. 

He grasped the hands tightly : ‘‘ After 
all, I suppose I am a little more to you 
than the child ? ” he asked. 

She smiled a flattering affirmation, and 
at the instant there came a scream in a 
child’s voice from a room above, followed 
by an ominous silence. 

When the others reached the nursery 
from which, as they knew, the sound 
had come, the mother was already stand- 
ing there holding in her arms the uncon- 
scious form of the little girl, From a 
tiny wound in the child’s white forehead 
drops of blood were oozing. 

“T left her for one minute to fetch the 
water for her bath,” the nurse was say- 
ing, hurriedly excusing herself. ‘“ She 
was running up and down and round 
about calling, ‘“ Mother, Dadda, come to 
Milly. Come Dadda, come !” 

“She fell and struck her head against 
the sharp corner of this stool,” Major 
Walsh said. “ Look, what sharp corners 
it has,” 
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The child was only unconscious for a 
minute. She opened her eyes and 
smiled upon her mother, and hid her 
face in her neck, and presently was 
whispering a question again and again 
in her ear. 

Mrs. Walsh looked up in a bewildered 
fashion from the little hidden face: 
“What does she say?” the grandmother 
asked. 

“She says, ‘Where is Dadda gone?’” 
the mother repeated, faltering a little 
over the words and with scared eyes. 

“ He is here,” said the practical grand- 
mother, and took Major Walsh by the 
arm. ‘We have told her her Dadda was 
coming with her mother,” she explained. 
“She was more excited about him even 
than about you, Millicent. Look up! 
Here is your Dadda, darling.” 

Slowly the child lifted the little 
throbbing head from the mother’s 
shoulder and looked at the big man 
with the hard face now stooping over 
her. Looked for half a second, then 
shut her eyes again, and again hid her 
face. 

“Tt isn’t my Dadda,” she said with a 
baby whimper. “ Milly wants my Dadda 
that came and danced with Milly. 
Where’s my Dadda gone?” 

Later, when the child had been put 
to bed, the mother, having hurriedly 
dressed for dinner, kneeling by the side 
of the crib to hold her daughter in her 
arms, and kissing the tiny wound upon 
her forehead, asked how it was she had 
managed so to hurt herself. 

“My Dadda came and danced. He 
whirled Milly round and round,” she 
said, grievingly. She knew nothing 
more of the occurrence, it was the only 
explanation she ever gave. 

The look of awe which had been 
there once before came back to Mrs. 
Walsh’s eyes. Only to the doctor did 
she ever repeat the child’s words. He, 
being a man of good common sense, 
refused of course to be impressed with 
the coincidence. 

“She made herself giddy by, as she 
says, whirling round and round. In the 
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moment of losing consciousness—who 
can tell by what unintelligible mental 
process—the figure of her dead father, 
undoubtedly imprinted with unusual 
clearness on the child’s memory, was 
present with her. A vision, yes, if you 
like to call, it so ; say rather a dream in 
the instant before unconsciousness. Such 
a babe as this knows no distinction 
between dreams and realities, between 
the momentarily disordered mental vision 
and the ordinary objects of 
optical seeing.” 

For the rest, the unsatis- 
factory condition of the heart 
was still existent. Nothing 
that with care might not be 
obviated. With the absence 
of all excitement, with entire 
rest of mind and body the child 
would outgrow the evil. 

Yet, in spite of this cheerful view 
of the case, it was long before Mrs. 
Walsh could successfully conceal the 
uneasiness and unhappiness she felt. 
Her punishment again, she told her- 
self with morbid iteration. She had 
turned her back on her child, had 
forgotten her dead husband, nay, 
even in the moment of the child’s 
accident had she not been in the act 
of welcoming another man to that 
dead husband’s home ? 

So it came to pass that with a new 
life just begun for her and new 
interests arising on all hands she found 
her mind continually reverting to the 
days of her earlier married life. Often, 
when bent on any expedition with Major 
Walsh, dining with their neighbours, 
receiving them in her home, walking, 
driving with him, talking over the details 
of the business of her little estate, she 
was thinking, thinking how she and that 
other man had gone here and there, 
said this and that to each other. How 
he had looked, the words he had said, 
his gestures, his laugh came curiously 
back to her, and her heart sank beneath 
a constant sense of self-reproach. How 
could she not have remembered all this 
before and been true to the claim he had 
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on her—that poor young husband who 
was the father of her child? 
Once,-but that was months later and 
she was weak in body as well as 
depressed in mind, she sat alone over 
her bedroom fire as the dark came on, 
too tired to dress, and longed for. her 
husband to come in and cheer her. Then 
the memory came to her of how once 
before, a few weeks before Milly was 
born, she had so sat in that very room 






Later, when the child had been put to bed. 


and had longed inexpressibly for that 
other husband ; of how she had felt that 
she would die of fright and of unfulfilled 
longing if he did not come ; of how he 
had come, bringing warmth and love 
and comfort to her failing heart ; of how 
he had laughed, and said he had felt she 
was wanting him and so was there. 

And as she thought of this, lying with 
shut eyes in her armchair, a curious 
feeling that he was there again, with her 
in the room, took possession of her. She 
was not afraid; she lay quite still, hardly 
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breathing, feeling “He is here! If I 
open my eyes I shall see him.” 

And often, in the weeks that followed, 
she was haunted by that strange 
consciousness of her first husband’s 
presence, the curious, forcible impres- 
sion that there was between her and 
him but a slight veil she lacked the 
desire to rend, but that, rending it one 
day, she should see him. 

Then Harold Walsh’s child was born 
and these unhealthy fancies were 
naturally vanquished. 

It was a son, and there was much 
rejoicing. Poor little Milly’s nose, it 
was said, must indeed be put out of 
joint by this advent of an heir to his 
father’s large estates. 

The child was born at Royle, his 
father’s place, and christened there, 
during which time the little Milly had 
stayed in her own home with her grand- 
mother ; the home where she had been 
bornand her fatherand mother had passed 
their brief married life together. When 
the son and heir was two months old he 
came with his father and mother to stay 
in that house also. Then her mother 
and the neighbours who had known her 
through all her experiences of joy and 
of sorrow were glad to see that the 
Major’s wife had got back her health 
and spirits and happiness. 

The boy was a fine boy, and his 
mother idolised him ; the father, contrary 
to general expectation, continued to be 
very much in love. They were a 
prosperous and happy trio, seeming to 
suffice entirely to themselves ; and little 
Milly, who had longed for her mother 
and the new brother, found herself of 
comparatively small importance and 
decidedly on the outside of the 
completed circle. 

Who can measure the bitterness, the 
desolation, which no after experience of 
the unkind tricks of destiny can ever 
equal, of the little heart which feels 
it is not wanted where it longs to 
cling ? 

Then Milly’s birthday came and she 
was six years old: a delicate lovely 
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child with dark, straight hair, and eyes 
of darkest greeny-grey, and a complexion 
which was as a finger-post to her father’s 
history and her own, and should have 
said “ Beware.” Milly had always a 
birthday party, and this year also she 
must have one. 

But it was not a party such as Milly 
had been promised; with the small 
drawing-room turned into a cave of 
delights where a real white-robed fairy 
with silver wings and a wand presided 
over presents to be given to Milly and 
all her little guests. The promise, in 
the pleasurable excitement of the 
Walshes’ arrival, had been forgotten by 
all but Milly, and when Milly demanded 
its fulfilment it was too late. 

So the little guests could only dance— 
those that were big enough—or, assisted 
by their elders,in the form of governess 
or elder sister, play at forfeits and 
twilight, and blind man’s buff. These 
innocent gambols they carried on in the 
wide entrance hall. Some flags had 
been hung, to please Milly, against the 
heavy beams of the ceiling, and the 
gardener had filled every niche and 
corner with hothouse plants. 

Being bent apparently on spoiling his 
sister’s pleasure the heir of the house of 
Walsh must be taken with a colic on 
that day. His mother was anxious 
about him, fancying him feverish, and 
insisting on the doctor’s presence. So 
it came to pass she was oftener sitting 
in the nursery, seeing her son jogged, 
howling lustily, on the nurse’s lap, than 
making merry with Milly and her friends 
in the hall. 

As the afternoon drew to a close and 
carriages began to arrive for the children 
and their guardians, she came out of the 
nursery, and standing in the comparative 
darkness of the corridor, looked down 
upon the bright and pretty scene. 
The children in their dainty white 
dresses with their flushed faces and 
tossed curls were as lovely as the flowers 
everywhere surrounding them, the music 
of the chattering voices, of the clear 
laughter was more agreeable to the ear 
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THE VEIL 
than that of the piano Milly’s governess 
was playing. 

The fun, as is apt to be the case when 
such a gathering is nearly over, waxed 
livelier as the time came for the children 
to part. “Just one more game !” Milly’s 
high little excited voice was heard 
pleading—“ only one more !” 

It was the old-world favourite they 
chose, and formed themselves into a 
ring, putting the littlest boy—boys were 
scarce among them and 
very small—in_ the 
centre. 

It was in the midst of 
much laughing and 
chatter and noise that 
the two little girls on 


either side of Milly 
Eddington felt her 


hands turn ice-cold in 
theirs and slowly slip 
from their grasp. The 
next instant she had 
fallen to the floor be- 
tween them—dead. 

The doctor — luckily 
on the spot, attending 
to the baby-brother 
was with her in two 
minutes. There was 
nothing to bedone. She 
was dead. 

She had been the 
loveliest and the gayest 
there, laughing her 
pretty, happy laugh, 
babbling with the 
rest. Several of 
the elder guests : 
had apparently 
been looking at the child 
and listening to her, 
when all at once she had 
become silent, had 
backwards and died. 

This they who looked on 

had seen, but nothing more. 
Mrs. Walsh, standing alone in the 
shadow of the corridor and looking 
down upon the brightly-lit hall, had 
seen this: 
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She had seen the figure of her first 
husband, the smile upon his face with 
which he had left her and her little 
daughter on the last day of his life, come 
silently into the hall. She had seen him, 
moving softly, attracting no notice from 
them, pass the groups of ladies standing 
near the walls, noiselessly thread his 
way through the ring of playing chil- 
dren till he stood at the back of his 
own little girl. She had seen him, smiling 





Standing alone in the corridor and looking down upon the 


brightly-lit hall. 


still, and clasping his hands tenderly 
beneath the child’s chin, pull her softly 
backwards, and lay her dead upon the 
floor. 








HE punishment of the criminal 

should be a subject of interest to 
all respectable members of society, for 
on the punishment depends, to a large 
extent, the very existence of society 
itself. If murder were not punishable, 
there would be a homicidal epidemic. 
The logical basis of the argument is, of 
course, that the dominating charac- 
teristic of humanity lies in the fear of 
consequences. The “ consequences” of 
a criminal act form punishment. It is 
with the Andaman system of punish- 
ment that I am now concerned. Before 
entering -into any details, however, I 
must express my deep indebtedness to 








THE ANDAMAN PENAL SYSTEM 


By S. BEACH CHESTER 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple, 
Bart., C.I.E., Chief Commissioner of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Super- 
intendent of the Port Blair Penal Settle- 
ment, and to Mr. Edward Horace Man, 
C.1.E., late of the Andaman Commission, 
for the able assistance they have rendered 
me. 

Port Blair, in South Andaman, was 
first chosen as the site of a penal settle- 
ment in 1789. The real motive for the 
settlement may be attributed to a desire 
to restrain the Andamanese, who were 
known to have murdered and ill-treated 
many shipwrecked sailors. For some 
time after its establishment, the settle- 





THE STATION STEAMER (R.1.M.S. “ ELPHINSTONE”) AT HER MOORINGS OFF ROSS ISLAND. 
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* Situated 796 miles from Calcutta, and 387 miles from Rangoon. 
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PORT BLAIR HARBOUR, FROM GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


ment flourished, but in 1792, it was 
removed for strategical reasons from 
Port Blair to the present Port Corn- 
wallis, situated in North Andaman. 
The newly chosen site proved to be 
unhealthy, and, in 1796, it was abandoned 
and the settlement given up. In 1824, 
however, Port Cornwallis was employed 
as the rendezvous of the fleet conveying 
the expeditionary force for the first 
Burmese War. But no attempt at re- 
settlement was made until fresh reports 
of murders and other outrages, perpe- 
trated on shipwrecked crews by the 
Andamanese, began to reach the 
Government. These reports decided 
the authorities in the matter of re-set- 
tling the Islands. In 1857, the Mutiny 
brought the Government a great number 
of dangerous characters with whom it 
was not easy to deal, but, after due con- 
sideration, it was determined that they 
should be sent to the Andamans. The 
Andaman Committee was then appointed 
to thoroughly investigate the question, 
with the result that in 1858 the Port 
Blair Penal Settlement was once more 
established. The late General (then 
Captain) Henry Man, Superintendent of 





Convicts at Maulmain, was directed 
officially to re-annex the Andamans. He 
was given for the time being complete 
judicial and executive authority. 

Soon afterwards, the first permanent 
Superintendent was appointed. 

General Man some ten years later 
again became the administrator, and 
during his tenure of office the Nicobar 
Islands were annexed and affiliated to 
the Andamans. 

In 1872, the Viceroy, Lord Mayo, 
who was much interested in the penal 
settlement, visited the Islands on a tour 
of inspection, during which he was 
assassinated. Only a few weeks before 
Chief Justice Norman, of Bengal, had 
been struck down by a fanatic. It is, 
therefore, greatly to be regretted that, 
by his Excellency’s own wish, the con- 
victs of the stations which he visited 
were kept at their ordinary routine work, 
and, moreover, that he delayed his return 
from Hopetown to the flagship (H.M.S. 
Glasgow) until an hour after sundown. 
The actual deed, which occurred five 
days earlier, is described in the Gazelle 
of India, for February 13, 1872, in the 
following manner :— 


i 
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“ After several posts and stations had 
been inspected, it was nearly 5 p.m., and 
the Viceroy decided that he would visit 
Mount Harriet. This is a lofty hill, on 
the main island. There is no regular 
convict station on the hill, but below is 
Hope Town, where there are convicts, 
chiefly invalids and ticket-of-leave men, 
with a few others required for work at 
thestation. . . . Eight policemen accom- 
panied him throughout.” After reach- 
ing the summit, the party descended the 
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fifty in number, had been drawn up, 
were passed. General Stewart had 
stopped to give orders to an overseer, 
and the Viceroy had walked about one 
third the length of the pier, preceded 
by two torch-bearers, and a few paces 
in advance of the rest of the party, when 
a man jumped on him from behind, and 
stabbed his Excellency over the left 
shoulder, and a second time under the 
right shoulder-blade, before any one 
could interpose. The assassin was at 





ROSS ISLAND (HEADQUARTER STATION OF THE PENAL SETTLEMENT). 


hill with a view to embarking. “Two 
ticket-of-leave men,” the report con- 
tinues, “addressed his Excellency on 
the way down, and were informed by 
General Stewart that on their making 
formal petitions their cases would be 
inquired into. No other convicts were 
met on Mount Harriet ; they were all at 
their huts at Hope Town below. ... By 
the time the Viceroy reached the foot 
of the hill, it was a quarter past seven 
and quite dark, and lighted torches 
were, by the order of an officer of the 
settlement, sent to meet the party. The 
huts where the convicts, some forty or 


once knocked down by the guard and 
people in attendance, and but for the 
interference of the officers, would pro- 
bably have been killed. There is no 
consistent account to show how the man 
made his way to the Viceroy, and it is 
not clear whether he was lying concealed 
on the side of the pier, or whether he 
rushed in from behind.” 

The assassin proved to be one Sher 
Ali, “the son of Wullee.” He came 
from a village near Jamrud, so he said, 
at the foot of the Khyber. He claimed 
to have no accomplices, but had com- 
mitted the act “ by the order of God.” 
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Sher Ali, whose photograph I am enabled 
to present through the kindness and 
courtesy of Mr. Man, was undergoing a 
life sentence at Hope Town at the time 
for a murder committed in India. For 
assassinating the Earl of Mayo, who 
died a few minutes after the attack, he 
was sentenced to death at Port Blair. 





; 
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The systeg of punishing the convict 
who is transported to Port Blair may 
now be described. It differs from other 
penal systems in that it aims at the 
reformation of the criminal, who, on his 
release, is not turned out as a destitute 
“ jail-bird,” but as a trained artisan, 
possessed of a little money with which 





SHER ALI, THE ASSASSIN OF EARL MAYO, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1872. 


The sentence was confirmed by the 
High Court at Calcutta, with the result 
that Sher Ali was executed at Viper 
Island Station, of which Mr. Man was 
then in charge. Rumours of a con- 
spiracy were entertained, but no sufficient 
evidence was forthcoming to substantiate 
them. Owing to the official status of 
the victim, the crime may almost be 
classed with that of regicide. 


to commence a fresh existence. The 
idea of reforming men who have thought 
nothing of perpetrating the worst crimes 
known to the law, seems a little too 
humane to be practical, but it is obvious 
from the statistics, nevertheless, that it 
can be done in certain cases. The 
mental condition of the Oriental criminal 
is materially different from that of the 
European criminal, and, in consequence, 
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what may be done in the East could not 
be done in the West with any satisfactory 
result. Indeed, in the opinion of Sir 
Robert Anderson, there are men in 
England who should never be released 
from custody, and this opinion is shared 
by other criminologists less widely 
known, perhaps, than the recently- 
retired head of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department. 

When the convict arrives at Port 
Blair, he is received into what is known 
as the Cellular Jail for a period of six 
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for the next three years he is a slave, as 
that word is ordinarily understood, locked 
up with other slaves in barracks at night, 
but working in the open at any kind of 
task that the needs of the settlement may 
require of him, according to his capacity 
—an unpaid, unrewarded labourer, but 
well fed, housed, clothed and cared for, 
and always under watch and guard. 
During the following five years he is 
still a labouring convict, but the severity 
of his life is eased down a little for him. 
He is now eligible for the petty posts of 





THE CONVICT WORKSHOPS AT PHCENIX BAY (PORT BLAIR). 


months, where the discipline is most 
severe, but the actual work comparatively 
easy. “We teach him,” to use Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple’s own words, 
“what it is like to be forced to bend his 
uncontrolled nature to the iron yoke of 
a régime, not of hard toil, but of soul- 
crushing monotony.” At the expiration 
of the six months, the convict is trans- 
ferred from the Cellular Jail to some 
station’ where he labours in the com- 
pany of others. “Here he stays for a 
year and a half,” to continue the Chief 
Commissioner’s description, “and then 

* The scheme provides for “ associated jails” 
in which the newly arrived prisoner, after pass- 
ing out of the Cellular Jail, will be confined for 
eighteen months. These jails will, it is under- 
stood, be constructed as soon as the necessary 
labour and material are available, 


supervision and for the less irksome and 
less slave-like forms of labour, and he 
gets a little—a very little—allowance to 
buy a few small luxuries or to place in 
the Savings Bank against future necessi- 
ties. Having thus served ten long pro- 
bationary years, he becomes eligible, if 
he has the capacity, to take a ticket-of- 
leave and become what is locally known as 
aself-supporter. . . . The convict isnow 
in a sense free. He earns his living in 
his own chosen way ; he lives in a village 
in his own hut; he farms? a little land, 
keeps cattle and sells milk and poultry ; 
he can move about unwatched ; he can 
send for his wife and children, or, the 
far more frequent course, he can marry 
a convict-woman, who, under her own 


* Farming or trade is optional to the convict, 
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THE CELLULAR JAIL IN COURSE OF COMPLETION, FEBRUARY, IQOI. ROSS ISLAND IN THE 
BACKGROUND. 
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regulations, is eligible for marriage ; he 
can thus become patlerfamilias, with a 
little hoard of his own earning, and 
differing outwardly in no way from the 
ordinary villager or properly conducted 
member of human society. In reality, 
however, he differs so greatly that he 
misses all those things that free men 
prize so highly. He has no civil rights 
under the ordinary law, and all the 
affairs of his life are dealt with by the 
executive authority ; he must live where 
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cared for. Then for two years she is 
treated to the same sort of easing down 
of severity as is granted to the men, and 
after a total of five years she is eligible 
for marriage and domestic service. 
Assuming that she marries, she joins her 
husband in his village, where she leads 
the ordinary life of an Indian woman, 
but subject to the same disabilities as 
her husband, until she has completed 
a minimum period of fifteen years 
in transportation, when she may go 
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he is told; and generally conduct his 
life as he is told; he may move about 
beyond his village and his fields by per- 
mission only ; he cannot leave the settle- 
ment; he may not be idle under pain 
of a forced return to ordinary convict 
labour. In this state he remains for ten 
or fifteen years, according to the crimes 
that have sent him here, until the happy 
day comes when the order for absolute 
release is placed in his hands and he 
goes free as other men. . . . The women 
are dealt with on the same lines, but 
more gently, as becomes the gentler sex. 
For the first three years the convict 
woman works in the Female Jail as a 
mere slave, fed, housed, clothed and 


free with him whithersoever he may 
go.” 

The convicts, whose treatment is so 
ably described by Colonel Sir R. C. 
Temple, amount in number to about 
12,000, of whom 800 are women. They 
represent several religions : 7,111 
Hindus, 2,959 Mahomedans, 1,825 
Buddhists, and 42 Christians. The 
receiving capacity of the settlement is 
practically unlimited. 

Rangoon supplies a garrison, which 
consists of 300 Indian troops and 140 
British, while, in addition, there is a 
police force a trifle over half the strength 
of that of the City of London. There 
are departments of the usual Indian 
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type. As far as the labour of the com- 
munity is concerned, it is supplied 
entirely by convicts, who learn every- 
thing from road-mending to ship- 
building. Courts presided over by the 
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superintendent and his deputy, administer 
civil and criminal justice. The system 
of administration is indeed complete, and 
but for the very limited space at my com- 
mand I would enter into further details. 
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[The photographs used in this article are reproduced by permission of E. H. Man, Esq., C.I.E.] 








THE ADVENTURES OF AGA MIRZA 
By AQUILA KEMPSTER 


NUMBER V 
THE JADOO MAKER 








NE night, about two years after 
poor Marshall’s death, there came 
a knock at my door, and to my astonish- 
ment the boy announced “ Eshlape 
Sahib,” and in he walked. To say I was 
astonished doesn’t half express it. I had 
thought he was settled in London, where 
he had gone the previous year, and his 
last letter had said nothing to the 
contrary, but it seems he got weary of 
“its gritty pavements,” and the girl’s 
people being out here, too, there was no 
difficulty, so he packed up and came 
back as many another has longed to do. 
I couldn’t understand it then, but now— 
ah well, perhaps some day—but that’s a 
digression. 

So our old times began again with this 
difference, that many of our evenings 
were spent in the house in the Lal 
Bazaar. I own I always made one of 
the party with some shrinking, though I 
certainly enjoyed myself, once under the 
charm of Narda’s hospitality. 

Hey day ! what a woman she was and 
how she understood men! I think we 
were all more or less under the influence 
of her charm, and many a happy evening 
we passed discussing verily everything 
underthe sun. Nevertheless, when those 
things which seemed to delight Mirza 
and Slape came up — those un-under- 
standable things—as they naturally did 
often, the night was spoiled for me ; that 
terrible figure of the ghostly fakir would 
rise up, and then, when I went to bed, 
dreams would come, and finally I got 
irritable about it, and refused to go there 
any more. 

Perhaps there were other reasons, but 
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I steadily ignored them if there were, 
and it doesn’t matter anyway. 

Now I have always held—our scientists 
to the contrary notwithstanding—that 
there is such a thing as knowing too 
much—as growing bigger than your God, 
but I doubt if it pays. Let it be clearly 
understood that I am not referring to 
Narda, for as far as I can judge she used 
her knowledge wisely, as her lights went. 
For me—even though I had ceased to 
visit her—she stands exempt from criti- 
cism. She was always a law unto her- 
self, and I, well I’m a plain man and 
beyond surgery and a little medicine not 
very wise. 

But others there are who have strange 
knowledge also, whose ways are dark 
and devious, and whose end is always— 
mark me—always, sudden. 

Such a man was Bizam Tak, the jadoo 
maker. He had not only outgrown his 
God, but become a devil, the better to 
mock him, and his brethren in Rajana 
took his name on their lips with awe, 
and their wives used it to frighten the 
little ones. Even at the court of the 
Raja his fame was great, and he might 
have held high office there : but who, 
bowing not to God, should bow to 
kings? So he lived aloof—none rightly 
knew where—and worked his wizardries. 
And the fame of his wonders had reached 
even me, for if the curry soured or the 
rice boiled hard, Boir Mas, my general 
factotum, would mutter the name of Tak, 
coupled with a malediction, deep down 
in his great black beard. 

I think that even Narda stood a little 
in awe of him, and she once said that 
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his power for evil was greater than hers; library, instead of out on the cool 
but, then, she never worked evil, and, veranda. It was Bizam Tak. 

despite her great knowledge, she walked I’m afraid I laughed, but his hurt look 
with the God she knew, humbly, as 
a little child. 

Now, Aga Mirza was a dauntless 
man before men. I have seen him 
face death with the smoke from his 
cigarette floating in a lazy, unbroken 
stream between his lips. I saw him 
open a box, and, as he lifted the lid, 
a cobra sprang with a hissing rush 
at his throat. It missed the flesh, 
and the next moment the man’s slim 
brown fingers were twisted round 
the reptile’s neck, and he was blow- 
ing the cigarette smoke into the 
angry snake’s jaws, remarking quietly 
that it was another present from his 
friends who loved him. 

Six months hardly ever passed 
without an attempt being made on 
the man’s life, some subtle as the 
wisdom of a cobra, others as brutal 
as the hate that inspired them ; for 
they had long ago divined at the 
court of Materdas that the British 
Government was holding him as a 
whip over them, and that a change 
of policy might make the powers 
of Calcutta recognise Prince Aga 
Mirza’s claim to the throne openly. 
Then to resist would be impossible. 
So it came to pass that many plans 
had been made by those whom Mirza 
called “ his friends in Materdas.” 

All through the strain of such a 
life Prince Aga had passed on his 
way gay and smiling, probably the 
best-loved and best-hated man in the 
empire—certainly the most remarked. 
Yet this man of steel suddenly fell, 
and his fall was as mysterious as it 
was pitiable. I saw him at the races 
one afternoon a jovial, gallant, light- 
hearted gentleman, and three days 
later, keeping a dinner engagement 
with him, I found a nervous, distraught sobered me, and I argued the matter out 
man, who started like a frightened child with him ; but it was all no use. Narda 
at his own shadow. knew ; she had told him, and the shadow 

He told me the trouble after dinner, was with him always. What shadow? 
sitting in a glare of hot lamps in the Ah!.I could not understand these 
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things, and so on. Of course I couldn't, 
but I sent him a tonic, which he threw 
out of the window promptly ; and which 
Selim, the dog boy, seized and drank 
with much gusto. 

We had a rush of fever at the hospital 
at this time, and I was kept at it night 
and day, and ‘couldn’t see anything of 
the man ; but I knew Slape was in town 
and looking after him, and I expected 
each day to see the pair of them lolling 
in my den when I got out of the wards. 

It was ten days before I heard any- 
thing ; then Slape turned up alone, and 
I knew something was wrong the 
moment I saw his face. - His first words 
confirmed me. 

“Have you seen him?” 

“Seen whom ?” 

“ Mirza, man; Mirza.” 

“Seen him? I? No. Is he lost?” 

“Lost? Yes, that’s just it. He is lost.” 

“Oh, get out ; you’re joking.” 

“Joking be damned! Listen, man. 
He’s been ill all the week. That cursed 
Rajput devil was marking him as sure as 
fate. I stayed with him four nights, but 
had to leave yesterday afternoon. I was 
back by nine o’clock, and the man was 
gone—gone, and none of his people knew 
he was out of his room.” 

“Well, but he might have had business 
or——” 

“Man, I tell you he was so weak he 
could hardly stagger across the room.” 

That settled me, and I stared in blank 
amazement while Slape rattled on: “ I’m 
afraid he’s off mentally. He acted 
strangely once or twice while I was with 
him, and now God knows where he’ll 
bring up. If that devil gets him up to 
Materdas they’ll murder him to a cer- 
tainty. Narda said that the Bizam’s 
people were at the back of this business, 
as usual, and it certainly looks as if they 
would succeed this time.” 

“ And you actually believe this Bizam 
—what’s his name ?—has put a spell on 
him?” I asked, for the whole thing 
seemed beyond belief, even in a country 
like India. 

“ Believe it ? 


Certainly I do, and it’s 
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not so uncommon as you seem to think, 
only your friends and mine are usually 
exempt.” 

Seeing Slape's state of mind I said no 
more. It was useless, anyway. The 
thing to be done was to find the man, 
and from all tokens we’d have our hands 
full doing it. When a man like Mirza, 
half native as he is, steps out of his class 
and into the Bazaars for any cause what- 
ever, he’s hidden as safely as though the 
earth had swallowed him. A curtain, 
jealously guarded on the one side, hangs 
between the races, white and brown, and 
behind that curtain lies sanctuary for 
him who has a right to it. His brother 
who has aught against him as a man 
may stab him behind the curtain, but 
never will betray him to the “accursed ” 
beyond the veil. 

Besides this, we were denied what 
little assistance we might have had from 
the police, as long ago our word had 
been given to the missing man never 
under any pretext to introduce them 
into his affairs, so jealously did he guard 
the many secrets of his life. So, with 
this forlorn outlook, I was not so averse 
as I might have been (I hate messing 
with things I don’t understand) to Slape’s 
proposal that we should go to Narda’s 
house, in the Lal Bazaar; and the late 
evening found us stumbling through the 
ill-lighted and often evil-smelling byways 
of the Boree Bazaar. Every white man 
reviles these noisome native haunts, with 
their high blank walls and low-arched 
doorways,with their steaming buffalo and 
fetid cow byres, where the fierce rush 
of a snarling bandakoot makes one spring 
aside with a mouthful of nervous curses 
—every one reviles them ; yet, yet-—ask 
the man who’s left it all what particular 
thing it is that pulls his heartstrings as 
he tramps the London pavements, and 
he’ll tell you, if he’s honest, it’s those evil, 
smelly bazaars with all their possibili- 
ties of wickedness. What if the walls 
are blank and high and the great rats 
scurry beneath? Soinetimes—not too 
often—windows open, and maybe a 
spray of jasmine falls. For a_ brief 
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moment the veil of the unknown is 
drawn aside and the bandakoots are 
forgotten. What more would you, 
London, New York? Bah! They have 
no unknown. 

So we came to the gate in the wall 
that leads to the place of Narda. She 
was pacing back and forth like a caged 
tigress when we lifted the purdah, but 
she welcomed us both with a hand, say- 
ing as she drew us in: “ You are late, 
my friends. Or is it that I am impatient?” 

“You expected us, then?” asked 
Slape. 

“Yes. There is much to do. He 
must be found to-night or . 

“You do not know where he is, then?” 

“No, but I will find him.” 

“Suppose he-—” 

“Yes, I know. Still I will find him— 
and avenge him.” 

She rose to her full height as she spoke 
—a tall, queenly figure ; and as she did 
so a glittering movement in her dark hair 
caught my eye, and there, among all the 
strange Ornaments, was curled a little 
serpent—the emblem of her strange 
power. Then we knew that she had 
come out like a strong man armed, and, 
looking in her eyes, I saw that which 
made me glad that my account with our 
missing friend was clean. 

Slape asked her if she could not find 
him with the great crystal that still stood 
pulsing in the centre of the room; but 
she said, “No”; that the jadoo was too 
strong for the crystal ; and it would no 
longer work true ; but she had another 
and a higher way, and we must help her. 
And we gave our words as men to stand 
by her that night, whatever came ; for, 
after all, she was a woman—a beautiful 
one—and seemed in dire trouble, despite 
her brave front, as one who had lifted a 
heavier burden than she could carry. 

On one of the walls facing the north 
hung a large shining disk, on which 
vibrated a slender gold hand, and while 
the woman waited and talked she 
watched this hand continually. At last 
it slipped and fell with a ringing, musical 
slur, and we saw that it had stopped at 





one of the zodiacal signs that ringed the 
disk. Then Narda rose slowly. 

“ The hour has fallen. May the gods 
sustain us now, for the door is shut and 
the issue is in their hands. Still, we 
know, each in our own way, that Good 
is greater than Evil. You know how to 
use your strength, Mr. Slape ; and you, 
doctor ”—turning to me—“I need your 
help in your own way. Do not try to 
understand anything you see to-night, 
but trust me a moment now and 
remember what I say.” 

She put her long brown fingers to my 
forehead, lifting my head by the action, 
till I was looking up into her dark, grave 
eyes. At the touch of her fingers a 
heaviness, a mental sluggishness, born of 
the strain of overwork, cleared away, 
leaving my brain fresh and clear, and. 
her words sounded like bell notes 
ringing through it. 

“Now listen. Set your mind, firm and 
fast, on the God your mother taught you, 
and whatever you see or hear in this 
room to-night trust Him, like a little 
child, to bring His way topass. That is 
all. You understand ?” 

She left me then and busied herself 
with her strange preparations for the 
test of her powers. I may say before I 
go further that those words, “ Trust Him 
like a little child,” never for an instant 
left me through the scene that followed ; 
while my flesh crept and my throat con- 
tracted with an agony of fear, ever at 
the back of my brain, staying me, ran 
the words, like a rhythmic silver chime, 
“ Trust Him like a little child.” 

Narda made her arrangements, strange 
as they were, quickly and deftly. They 
consisted chiefly in the placing of tiny 
lights in various positions, till they. took 
the form of a great scorpion, the zodiacal 
home of mystic power. These lights 
showed little more than tiny bright 
sparks, which were reflected back and 
forth in bewildering fashion by crystal 
reflectors set at intervals. At the lower 
end, or tail, of the scorpion Narda stood 
motionless for some minutes over a 
strangely formed brazier, like a great 
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chafing dish. Into this I saw her pour 
oil and water and several powders, but, 
I am ready to swear, set no light. 

She passed swiftly round the room, 
putting out all the lamps save those of 
the sign, so that the curious emblem of 
good and evil stood out like a sparkling 
living thing, while all around the shadows 
hung heavy and seemed to crawl forward, 
only to be driven back by the* sharp 
flashing of the crystals. 

We watched Narda moving in the 
shadows, her long white draperies dim 
and indistinct; saw her shapely arms 
raised and moving now this way, now 
that, but of voice there was none. 

Again came the slurring chime of the 
disk hand, and we saw that it held in 
the “ House of Scorpio.” At the sound 
Narda turned abruptly and seated herself 
in the big cushioned chair that stood 
isolated on its glass castors at the head 
of the flashing sign. We could see her 
dimly and watched her long. We saw 
her white-robed bosom rise and_ fall 
rhythmically till she seemed to sleep; 
but the serpent in her hair stood alert, 
poised and vibrating, its slim head 
darting restlessly from side to side. 

How long we sat I do not know, but 
to my tense nerves at least the time and 
the silence seemed alike intolerable. 
There was no movement, no sound save 
the occasional slur of the hand on the 
disk, and this seemed to jar the whole 
room, so intense was the previous silence. 
The silence held till the sheer monotony 
of the thing quieted our nerves, and I at 
least grew drowsy as I sat. I believe my 
head nodded and my body lurched once 
and then again; then something hor- 
rible came and mixed with my half- 
dreaming mind, and in an instant I was 
awake and straining every nerve, while 
Slape gripped my wrist till the hand hung 
limp and numb with the pressure. Then 
it came again, a whimpering cry, as of 
a little child wailing just beyond the 
light. 

I had often heard of the “ child cry” 
used in the native magic, and had been 
at aloss to account for it ; but now, when 
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I heard the lonely sound sobbing itself 
out in the shadows, like a baby soul 
shut out of heaven and forgotten, I 
realised the power of the thing for 
horror. The sound seemed to come 
from the brazier, and as we bent for- 
ward, gazing eagerly, we saw something 
in that brazier that was not there before 
—something vague, that moved and 
flopped helplessly around; and then 
again came the whimpering cry. 

The cry had hardly died away when 
the brazier began to glow and fumes and 
smoke arose from it ; then red fire, that 
seethed and twisted sluggishly, and in 
the fire a Thing that moved and moaned, 
as if in pain, and then half-crawled out ; 
but the fire rose and licked at it, and it 
fell back with a little shriek, and the fire 
rolled smoothly over it. 

Now, whether the room really grew 
chill or it was the horror of that fiery, 
slimy pot I cannot say, but we two strong 
men were shivering as with ague, the 
cold cut to the bone even while the great 
sweat drops rolled from us. And through 


all this Narda sat and gave no sign, but 
the serpent was poised, as if to strike. 
Then Slape rose and shook himself 
fiercely, and I heard him swearing softly 
in his throat as he crept cautiously 


toward the glowing pot. I followed 
and leaned over him as he bent to peer 
at the hot, fuming mass. And while we 
looked a scarlet cinder detached itself 
and leaped clear, landing on the polished 
floor and rolling quickly away, scorching 
the boards as it went. It did not die 
out, but kept its scarlet heart burning 
brightly, and directly in its course lay 
the piled-up rugs and pillows that Narda 
used. 

Seeing the danger of them catching 
fire, Slape sprang across the lights and 
out of the sign that had in a way shut us 
in before. With three long strides he 
had reached the rugs, and I saw his form 
loom up in the dusk beyond the rolling 
cylinder, saw his foot rise and fall upon 
it, and then there came a cry from him, 
and from the floor at his feet a tongue of 
flame leaped up in a sinuous, twisting 
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flash, and seemed to lick him as he fell 
back. 

And as the flash of the flame died 
away there came a hoarse, brutal laugh, 
so malignant, jeering and horrible that 
I dropped back witha shudder, grasping 
the great pillows in an agony of fear. 

To my dying day I know I shall not 
forget it. In the daylight it is weak, and 
I am a man; but at night, even while 
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I—I cannot move—can barely breathe. 
I feel for one brief instant the touch of 
the clammy horror overwhelming me, 
and then—ah God, I wake! Wake with 
the sweat of fear on my brow, with my 
body in an ague, and worst of all, with 
the knowledge that I am- a coward ; one 
who dare not face the night, must burn 
a lamp forsooth, like a little frightened 
child. 








dnd then thé thing took a certain shape and form. 


dreaming pleasant things, there seems to 
fall a sudden hush and I catch myself 
listening and wondering uneasily, and 
then, far off, back of the sunshine it 
starts. I cannot even hear it, but I know 
it is coming, and shiver and strain my 
ears even ‘as I smile at my friends. They 
too grow uneasy, glance askance at me 
and melt away. The sun fades down, 
and then borne on the first breath of a 
chilling wind it comes, at first faint and 
thin, then growing louder and stronger, 
rushing down the wind upon me. And 


Just what followed that laugh I cannot 
rightly say, only that I lay there among 
the pillows staring out with wide, 
strained eyeballs. The room was full 
of sulphurous smoke, and just out there 
in the shadows was my friend, probably 
hurt, for he had given no sign after that 
first cry—possibly dead—and yet I lay 
there, afraid to go and see. 

The smoke in the room grew thicker, 
and heaved and tossed as if stirred by a 
mighty wind, and out of it came voices 
and sullen mutterings in words I could 
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not understand. Then a voice, harsh 
and jeering as the laugh, spoke words, 
again strange, but challenging, insulting. 
And as the words died away I heard a 
stir of drapery and Narda crossed the 
sign before my eyes and passed beyond, 
out into the smoke. And it swallowed 
her up so that I could not so much as 
see her robe, but I saw the smoke bank 
and heave and writhe and twist, and 
soon it drew away and seemed to con- 
centrate in one great mass ; and as it did 
so I saw her for a moment facing the 
blackness and throwing out her arms 
forbiddingly toward it. But the mass 
grew blacker and its convolutions more 
and~-more rapid, and then the thing 
took a certain shape and form—a huge 
head, with toothless jaws and malignant 
eyes. 

And this embodiment of the blackness 
drew close upon the woman, breathing 
hotly on her. For a moment she stood 
her ground, but the thing grew upon her, 
seeming to smother her, and back she 
fell, step by step, toward the lighted sign. 
She had just reached the first light of 
the scorpion’s tail when the thing made 
a rush. Two long, hairy arms, with 
gnarled fingers on the horny hands, 
darted toward her, grasping her throat. 

After the long horror the end came 
quickly. Ere the black quite touched 
the white something flashed in the 
strange yellow light—flashed in a long, 
hissing streak—and the serpent drew 
back and the bony hands fell away, 
while the smoke fairly boiled as it rose 
and fell, twisted, curled and writhed, and 
grew less and yet still less. 

And oh! I think it was the worst of 
all to watch that dumb agony, to feel the 
shrieks that you could not hear, and see 
the fearful thing grow smaller and 
smaller, till there was only a little smoky 
bubble left ; and then, like a bubble, 
that, too, burst, and all was still. But 
as our awe-struck eyes followed the faint 
trail of the last dim wreath there came 
upon the quiet room a sigh, so deep, 
so mournful that it seemed as though 
nature’s heart were rent in twain. 
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Narda was bending over Slape, who 
lay on the pillows where he had fallen, 
touching him gently and lightly and 
speaking to him as he gradually came 
back to consciousness. As I came up 
she pointed to his forehead, and I saw 
an angry, red wound, as from a bad 
burn. And even as I looked Slape 
roused and spoke to us, and, looking 
around curiously, asked, ‘“ Hasn’t he 
come yet?” 

I would have questioned him, but 
Narda silenced me with a look as she 
asked, “ Where did you leave him ?” 

“ At the gate in the wall, of course, as 
you told me. He ought to be here now. 
Ah!” 

There came a low knock at the bolted 
door, and Narda took up the lamp, and, 
opening it, drew back the purdah. A 
man, dressed like a coolie, stood at the 
lintel, dirty and unshaved ; but she drew 
him in, and, drawing him close, kissed 
his forehead. It was His Highness 
Prince Aga Mirza. 

Of the man’s wanderings we could 
learn nothing ; his mind was blank about 
it. The only thing he remembered was 
hearing the voice of Narda calling to him 
from a long way off, and he wanted to 
go to her, but could not find the way till 
Slape came and brought him to the gate 
in the wall that he knew, so well. 

And as I lay on my cot in the cool 
gray dawn, smoking and puzzling over 
the things that I had just seen, another 
new puzzle rose in my brain and put to 
flight all the rest—why did Narda kiss 
Mirza ? 

The news of the death of Bizam Tak 
‘came by word of mouth to the native 
bazaars two days later. Rumours 
differed—he had been in a trance ; he 
had been drunk ; he had merely slept ; 
but he had died in the night, and, as 
they all agreed, from the bite of a snake, 
for its fangs had left two little purple 
spots in his throat. 


Now here endeth the Chronicles of 
Mirza, for when a man has passed his 
prime it is meet that he should step 
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But she drew him in, and drawing him close, kissed his forehead. 
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aside and make place for another that 
is stronger than he. And I, too, am 
growing old, and all those happy days 
with Prince Al Raschid are past and 
gone and live with me in memory only, 
excepting when I dream. 

Of course Mirza and Narda followed 
their fate, and the house in the Lal 
Bazaar knew the woman no more. 
They have spoken of visiting me here 


in London—in Holborn. Ye Gods! 
Fancy Mr. and Mrs. and Master Al 
Raschid sitting down to that shabby 
mahogany! Think of my trotting them 
round to the Music Halls. No, no! It 
won’t do, I’ll keep my ideals. I know 
the Prince is old and fat and bald, and 
Narda—well there, the fire is out and 
my pipe, and I’d rather dream than 
think to-night. 





we 
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PREFACE 
It will be remembered that certain letters were discovered by an eminent Anglo-Indian official 
amongst the baggage of that fugitive Indian prince, Nana Sahib, who was at once renowned for 


his great personal charm and his apparent staunch loyalty to British rule, until such time as the 
Mutiny broke out, when he declared for independence and placed himself at the head of the rebel 


Sepovs. 


After fighting daringly and betraying remorselessly, he suddenly disappeared, leaving a 


rose-tint of romance and mystery shadowing his name and fate that up to this has never been 


dispelled. 


Seeing that he who found the following is lying under the dreadful drifting dust of death, and 
that the fair hand that penned the words contained therein has long been cold and still, the editor 
deems no apology necessary for giving them to the public just as they were brought to him. 


LETTER I 


REDLEAF, 
October, 18—. 

CHER PRINCE,—Many grateful thanks 
for your charming gift, which duly arrived 
and is now adorning my boudoir, the 
small room overlooking the terraces, 
where, if you remember, you liked best 
to sit. It is a very different outlook now 
to then, trees bare of leaf, and the whole 
landscape wrapt ina grey mist, dubious 
and uncertain as the happiness of human 
life. Then the gardens were filled with 
roses and the sun was always shining, 
and nothing was ever sombre save, per- 
haps, those memories that would intrude 
of the dead who not so long before had 
been living here beside one—how dreamy 
and how pleasant were those hours! I 
wonder if you ever think of them out 
yonder; if you do, I hope you will 
always remember how true a friend you 
have in her who shared them. 

The Duke was here the other day— 
he is more like an elderly turtle-dove 
than ever—who made many inquiries 
after you. He seemed full of anxiety 


with regard to our policy in India as 
well as the gout. 





We mutually regretted that you, with 
your admirably lucid mind and know- 
ledge, had not been present to throw the 
weight of your wisdom into our con- 
versational scales, for they wavered 
pitifully. Is there any truth, I wonder, 
in these dark rumours that have even 
floated to so remote a spot as Redleaf, 
or are they but the idle gossip of a still 
more idle world? And yet how can we, 
with our intolerance and impatience of 
all things that are not English, hope or 
seek to govern so vast and varied a 
country without some friction and some 
rebellion! All things under such cir- 
cumstances are possible ; the only thing 
which I know to be impossible is that 
you would ever consent to leave us, even 
at the call of your own people. 

Lord C , whom you will recollect, 
was down for a few days’ hunting last 
week ; he is in office now, and finds the 
drudgery of even so high a position the 
reverse of soothing; nothing, I fancy, 
but the fact of the shires being in a 
frost-bound prison reconciles him to the 
confinement of Downing Street. It was, 
perhaps, a pity that you did not linger 
on here for the hunting, though no doubt 
it would have been tame enough after 
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pig-sticking. Perhaps the comparison is 
quite incorrect, but, as you will recall 
how hopelessly ignorant I was on all 
such and kindred subjects, you will ab- 
solve me from blame. 

Will you come to England again? 
Has the memory of how delightedly we 
welcomed you, and how reluctantly we 
parted, any power to draw you back ? 

Does the echo of friendly voices ever 
reach you across the seas and hills? If 
so, will you answer some day ? 

And now, cher ami, goodbye ; often, 
and long, and never without emotion 
shall I recall those charming sun-swept 
days that we spent together here. 

Your sincere 


M B--- 





GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
February, 18—. 

Mon CHER’ PRINCE,—A_ ‘thousand 
thanks for your delightful letter, which 
I ought to have answered before now, 
but the claims on my time have been 
many and varied, pushing pleasanter 
and more engrossing memories into the 
background. 

My nephew, who arrived in England 
some weeks ago, brought us much news 
of you. He says he saw you constantly, 
and that you are the most popular and 
sought after man in India. You see 
how charming it is to be charming ; few 
people ever made more friends in a brief 
space of time than you. 

We are up in Town for the opening 
of Parliament ; politics are becoming to 
m= what dress is to other women. You 
remember how we played chess together, 
and how breathless and absorbing was 
my interest ; well, this is a very much 
more fascinating game, for the pawns 
are human beings, and the board is—the 
nation ; it makes so entrancing a break 
in the eternal round of the commonplace 
—that monotony of variety which is re- 
presented by garden parties, dinners, 
routs, bazaars and scandal, which I know 
so well and love so little—this year less 
than ever; last year it was different— 
you were here ; it seems to me that I 
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have known the best that life and 
pleasure can bestow, and I hold their 
gifts in slight esteem. Society is as a 
fair garden of roses, lovely to gaze upon 
and yet at whose heart there is a canker, 
unseen, undreamt, yet there. How 
curiously sad it is when first the novelty 
has fled to watch the crowd that holds 
such false faiths and such clay gods !—a 
crowd in which all are fighting for some 
real or fancied supremacy, forgetful of 
how the hours are racing to the great 
eternal sea, and of how little human 
hopes, desires, and passions ever can 
avail. 

But I must not sermonise ; it comes 
with a marvellous ill grace from me, as 
no doubt you will think as you read. 

I met D—— the other night at a 
political dinner; he impresses one as 
being marvellously clever, in spite of his 
many absurdities of toilet-—eccentricities 
borrowed from the late Count D’Orsay, 
but which D , in spite of a certain 
distinction of bearing, is yet so lacking 
in grace or beauty as to be incapable of 
sustaining ; he talks little, but he talks 
well, and says things that linger in one’s 
memory, and that amusingly, and I fancy 
—but this is private—that his conscience 
might be of indiarubber if interest were 
the turnpike. As to the possibility of a 
rebellion in India he said that next to a 
Society for the suppression of Mission- 
aries he knew of no movement that 
would more thoroughly secure his sym- 
pathy. D seems to have a great 
yearning towards the East ; his travels 
up to now have not extended further than 
Turkey. He regretted much not having 
made your acquaintance while you were 
in England, and said how great was the 
fascination of the oriental for him. 

He mentioned the Darkanuth Tagore, 
a charming man, whom he had met on 
several occasions at Gore House in the 
seductive atmosphere that Lady B—— 
diffused around her. 

He told me many interesting anecdotes 
of various persons, all in the half dreamy, 
half cynical way “that is, I believe, cha- 
racteristic of him, as if he were half 
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sorrowful and half bored, and yet wholly 
condescending ; a slight pause between 
makes his words fall none the less 
musically. There is no doubt his is a 
personality that burns itself into one’s 
remembrance. 

We shall stay in London till July as 
usual and‘then go North. I think you 
enjoyed your days on the moors, though 
the feathered fowl held small charm for 
you. In the winter my sister Lady 
D , whom possibly you may remem- 
ber, thinks of adventuring as far as Egypt, 
and perhaps, who knows, if the gods are 
kind, might we not get as far as Calcutta ? 
I have many friends there, not the least 
of whom is your altogether kind self. 

Dimly I realise how great a seduction 
for the mind must lie in those dear dead 
Indian cities ; but as yet nothing is de- 
finitely settled. The prospect allures 
me; I have dreamt of it often lately, 
and when I so dream, in memory I see 
you, dear person, and I hear you tell me 
over again all those magically charming 
tales in which art and nature and myth 
and miracle were so wonderfully and 
inextricably blended, until I seem to see 
gay and gorgeous pageants pass in pro- 
cession before me in sun-steeped splen- 
dour ; in imagination I see all the glow 
and glitter, the pomp and poverty, the 
purple of the sky, the green of the trees, 
of which you have so often told me, until 
I feel that Fate, or call it what you will, 
is drawing me onward. After all why 
not? I am still young, and I am free, 
and for the first time I value my free- 
dom ; it enables me to control circum- 
stances instead of their controlling me, 
and that is no small consolation! And 
you—would you be pleased to see 

Your friend, 
M—— B— 





COPY OF HIS ANSWER 


Camp, P——, 18—. . 

My-Dear AND BeautiruL Lapy,— 
How can I tell you with what profound 
pleasure I read your last letter containing 
your vague promise of coming to India. 
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You do not know, and it is well that you 
should not, what joy seeing you once 
again must mean to me. 

I do not think you would regret the 
journey ; the country holds many pictures 
worth the looking on, many people and 
many places worth the knowing. I am, 
as you know, a soldier, and possessed of 
but little poetry and few interests or 
thoughts outside of my profession ; still 
even I am stirred to some sentiment and 
feeling by nations who profess either 
rightly or wrongly to follow their different 
faiths, and are content to live a life un- 
changed for centuries. 

You I know will come to us with all 
that graceful and delightful kindness that 
I recall so well, you will bring a generous 
sympathy, tolerance, and above and be- 
yond all a mind free from that dread 
corrosive—prejudice. After all what is 
prejudice but another name for igno- 
rance, and yet how many of your most 
estimable countrymen are imbued with 
it? I see a great deal of the English 
here ; they are very kind and friendly, 
and I like to talk with them. 

It would be difficult, oh ! most charm- 
ing of friends, to tell you how the 
pleasure-filled hours I was privileged to 
spend with you stay by me—then, and 
now and always. I do not think there 
is a thought or glance of yours that is not 
as fresh in my memory as when I first 
wandered by your side under the pale 
sunshine of England, and the air so cool 
and damp was full of the fragrance of 
violets and the promise of spring. You 
will remember that it was under your 
cousin’s kind and hospitable roof that I 
was first introduced to the country; its 
ways and things. 

My heart goes out to you and yours on 
the wings of memory. Come to the 
East and let mine be the inestimable 
pleasure and privilege of showing to you 


~ its beauty and its mystery. 


Till when and till always, 
I am, kindest and most 
gracious of women, 
Your devoted servant, 
NANA SAHIB. 
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S. YacuTt “ JUANITA,” 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
MON CHER PRINCE,—We left England 

a fortnight ago, and are well on our way ; 
it has been a charming time up to now, 
days as strangely fascinating as azure 
skies and sparkling waters can make 
them, till fully one realises the beauty 
and the mystery of ships and the magic 
of the sea. 

We are passing Crete as I sit writing 
these lines to you. It is five o’clock, the 
west holds all the colours of the ruby and 
the amethyst, the finest and most ethereal 
of pearl-grey mists are wrapping the 
Greek mountains as in a fairy mantle ; 
the air is like a caress, and the waves lap 
over our sides with a drowsy lulling 
sound so soothing to the heart and mind 
that involuntarily I close my eyes and 
fall to dreaming of the lands that lie 
before us, and perhaps a little of you, 

mon ami. 

How fleetly and joyously we are borne 
along hour by hour with nothing between 
us and the heavens, except now and then 
the silvery wing of a seagull flashing aloft 
or dipping in the hollow of a wave. I 
feel that one ought to be a poet to appre- 
ciate it allor garbit in words, but though 
I may not do either, I wish that never 
may I see London again ; or is this but 
an exaggeration born of the scent of the 
sea and the wild freedom of the vast 
space and of a luminous horizon bathed 
in roseate and golden warmth. 

We are going to Singapore, then to 
Burmah, and afterwards to India, so 
you see it may be long before we 
meet. 

I look forward with much impatience 
to all the sights and sounds that await us 
in every nook and corner of the new 
world beyond. 

I shall post this to you in Egypt—the 
Duke wishes to go to Cairo to renew 
early impressions, and Muriel, whom you 
will remember, js anxious to perpetrate 
further libels on the unoffending land- 
scape, so possibly we shall pause there, 
though I hope not. Iam restless and 
uneasy at all delays, even if they be 
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passed amid the seductions of an 
Egyptian City. 

All on board, that is all those who 
know you, send many messages, and now 
adieu for a little while. 

Your sincere friend, 
M 13 —— 





KANDY, 
CEYLON. 

I wrote you many times during our 
voyage, even sending one short note 
from the shadow of the Pyramids, but 
tore them up one after another and let 
the pieces float away across the sca, to 
carry their message to eternity. 

We have been here for the last few 
days, a glorious spot, grand, silent, 
seductive, with the lake sparkling like a 
sheet of silver at our feet and around us 
hills that rise and lose themselves away 
amid vast sun-pierced vapours. 

Yesterday we went to Pérdenyia; I 
never saw such trees, they are like the 
dreams of genius striving to reach to 
heaven. In the evening there was a 
native procession, especially in our 
honour, weird and wonderful figures 
with torches passed by in the moonlight 
and what moonlight !—no wonder they 
say that in it the gods arise and walk. 

I have seldom seen a place more 
removed from the poison of the world, 
nor one in which one could harbour 
more tender fancies or fair faiths ; but 
like all else,no doubt, these things would 
pass as the dew before the noonday heat 
if put to the test of time. 

Lady C tells me that I should hate 
Ceylon did fate cast my lines here ; how 
great and many are the privileges of the 
sojourner! As it is I shall carry away a 
picture destined to be framed round by 
the fairest jewels in memory’s regalia, 
with no single flaw to mar its beauty. 

I miss your letters greatly, and some- 
times am tempted to wonder—but never 
mind, some things are best left unwritten, 
just as the most eloquent words have 
been those that the lips have never 
spoken. 

We shall not stay in Colombo more 
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than a few hours, and when I write next 
it will be from Singapore. 

My heart grows lighter at the reflection 
that every day now will carry us nearer 
to that great India, and within touch and 
sound of old friends. 

With many messages from me and 
mine to you, 

Iam, 
Your sincere 


M Be-— 





GOVERNMENT House, 
RANGOON, 
BURMAH. 

We have been living for weeks in a 
very whirlwind of colour, and now I 
must sit still and, closing my eyes, 
endeavour to rearrange all the old and 
all the new pictures in my mental 
gallery. 

We thought the Straits Settlements 
wonderful, as I wrote you, but it hardly 
compares with Burmah to my thinking ; 
I have never seen such marvellous con- 
trasts of exquisite hues, such deep 
shadows, such broad bands of glitter- 
ing light. 

Yesterday we attended a Burmese 
Festival on the Shway Dagdn Pagoda 
and saw great crowds of Burmans like 
gardens of anemone flowers passing to 
and fro in rare and enthralling confusion. 
We visited a myriad dusky shrines ablaze 
with candles and steeped in the scent of 
the white frangipanni, looked on images 
of gleaming gold under their curled and 
carved roofs, gazed on Zayats nestling 
amid peepul trees full of solemnity and 
peace, this and more, much more, all 
too fleeting and intangible for descrip- 
tion, because lying so much in the magic 
of atmosphere. 

Life to us wears a hundred aspects 
now that it never wore before. 

I never conceived of such sunsets of 
fire or of such days and nights, throb- 
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bing with light, and murmurous as wind- 
swept seas—such as they revel in here. 

I only fear that India will fail us after 
this. 

The Burmans are great favourites 
with the English, a fact hardly to be 
wondered at, they seem such a vivid 
mirth-loving people with eyes full of 
dreams and hearts full of faith. 

The country itself is so young, a mere 
infant in the history of nations, it appears 
so fresh and untouched by the falling of 
the dust of centuries. Does this sound 
like folly to you? If so you should 
watch the Burmese come and go, idly, 
happily, see how the days slip away, 
how the sun laughs and the Pagodas in 
their mantles of gold shine in the clear 
air. There are so many Pagodas and 
they are all so beautiful, monuments to 
a religion that seems so far reaching, so 
human, and so tender that it is no wonder 
that all alien influence is powerless to 
assail it. 

It seems the true wisdom of life here 
in the sunshine under the palm-trees. 

As one passes through the streets in 
Rangoon, colour and beauty go with 
one. Some charm of unknown things, 
some poetry of the present hour, and all 
around is a radiance borrowed from the 
sky and a heart-filled content like that 
of passion when it has realised all its 
hopes and has nothing left to desire. 

Probably you will think all this some- 
what foolish enthusiasm on my part; 
only remember that much must be for- 
given to the effect of such strange ways 
and beautiful things on one as ignorant 
as I. 

We leave for Mandalay to-morrow, 
travelling by the riverway, after which 
we think of catching a passing glimpse 
of the Jungle. 

Many messages to you, from 
Your attached friend, 


M B—— 





(Zo be continued.) 
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HE centre of the Brazilian rubber 

trade is the city of Belém do 
Para, commonly known as Para, the 
capital of the state of that name, the 
area of which is nearly three times that 
of France, a great portion being un- 
explored. 

The whole province may be charac- 
terised as one vast forest, intersected by 
rivers, several of which are larger than 
the Danube ; they all flow northwards 
into the mighty Amazon and form by 
far the greatest river system in the 
world. 

Great tracts of the land are periodically 
flooded, and it is on these flooded lands 
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that the “ Hevea,” the tree which 
produces the quality of rubber known 
as “fine Para,” grows. 

India-rubber is produced in many 


countries and from several kinds of 
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plants, but it all lacks the elasticity 
which gives to the Para variety its 
special value. 

The mode of manufacture is simple 
enough. The Seringueiro,’or gatherer, 
leaves his hut in the morning, armed 
with a little axe and a nest of small tin 
cups. With his axe he makes ¥ shaped 
cuts in the tree, affixing a cup beneath 
the cuts by digging its sharp edge into 
the bark. ‘The milk which runs into the 
cups he collects the next morning, takes 
it home, makes a fire with certain nuts, 
including our old friend the Brazil nut, 
dips a wooden paddle into the milk, 
holds it over and turns it in the dense 
smoke, repeating the 
process till he has 
made a slab of a 
size to suit his fancy, 
and the thing is 
done. 

As the profits are 
large and the labour 
light, rubber-gather- 
ing forms practically 
the only trade car- 
ried on in this vast 
province, all the 
necessaries of life 
beingimported from 
other States or from 
Europe. 

The annual value 
of rubber shipped 
from or through 
Para amounts to about twelve million 
pounds sterling, and is likely to in- 
crease as new rivers are discovered 
and opened up. 

The city of Para is situated on the 
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Para river, which is really the Tocantins, 
some sixty miles from the sea. It is the 
southern outlet for the waters of the 
Amazon system, being separated from 
the main stream by a great number of 
islands, one of 
which, Marajo, is 
nearly as large as 
England. The Para 
River is twenty-two 
miles broad, and 
through it all the 
traffic of the rivers 
passes. 

Being situated 
within a few miles 
of the equator the 
temperature of the 
city is very warm, 
but when the breeze 
comes in from the 
sea, as it does 
generally every day 
at some time or 
another, it is de- 
lightful. 

The high tempera- 
ture, which never 
varies much, induces 
perspiration and con- 
sequent thirst, the 
quenching of which 
and _ tramcar-riding 
about the beautiful 
suburbs, form the 
only amusements 
the place affords. 
of Apollinaris, 


The consumption 
Ginger Ale, Bass and 
especially Guinness’ stout, is enormous. 
It may seem a curious drink for such a 
climate, but nothing seems to answer so 
well, and doctors recommend it for the 
sick. The water is bad and the supply 
inadequate. 

Architecturally the city has nothing to 
recommend it. We reproduce a view 
of the cathedral, which dates from the 
eighteenth century, and a view of the 
principal hospital. 

The city is said to contain 130,000 
inhabitants, but I think this is an 
exaggeration. 
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They are mostly of all shades of 
Havana brown, from colorado claro to 
colorado oscuro, with a liberal mixture 
of negroes, many of whom hail from Bar- 
bados, where, owing to the depression in 
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the sugar trade, they are unable to earn a 
living. The hair is generally frizzy, but, 
by the persistent use of little metal wind- 
lasses, many of the dusky belles, pleasant- 
looking creatures as a rule, now manage 
to show a parting and even a little knob 
on the top, like the great Panjandrum, 
They never wear hats or bonnets, but 
a flower, often a gardenia, is generally 
stuck somewhere in the hair; the 
costume is airy and simple, consisting 
usually of a loose cotton grown, generally 
white, but always scrupulously clean ; 
the demeanour of the wearers is modest 
and cheerful. The men are not worth 
mentioning, being mostly ugly, vicious- 
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looking, and uninteresting. As happens 
in Japan, they seem to belong to a 
different order of beings. 

The costume of the very young 
children is also admirably suited to the 
climate—scores of shiny bronze Cupids 
and Psyches, unencumbered even with 
wings, may be seen playing about. They 
are all pretty and plump. Here and there 
is a specimen in ivory, the offspring of 
a mulatto mother, a phenomenon I 
leave to physiologists to explain. 

The business part of the city is ugly 
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but for him and others like him the 
bulk of the Portuguese people would 
starve. 

There are two markets, well supplied 
with everything except vegetables, which 
are very scarce and dear. Nearly every- 
thing of this sort is imported froin 
Europe, and a cabbage not larger than 
a cricket ball costs half a crown. There 
is plenty of fruit, mostly of sorts unknown 
in Europe, and lacking the colour and 
perfume to which we are accustomed ; 
here the colours are dirty yellows, 
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enough and the shops unattractive, the 
goods exposed for sale being of inferior 
quality and worse taste ; nobody wants 
expensive things as nobody contemplates 
living in Para longer than he can help. 
In the dark recesses or in the doorway 
sits the proprietor of the shop, clad only 
in shirt, trousers, and slippers; he is 
always a Portuguese, generally fat and 
perpetually perspiring ; he never seems 
to sell anything, but usually accumulates 
in a few years a modest fortune, with 
which he returns to the country from 
whence he came and buys himself a 
house at Oporto, Braga, or Guimaraes ; 


browns, and greens—the odour and 
flavour generally suggestive of cheap 
pomatum ; they are mostly unwholesome. 
A great favourite seems to be the cupu- 
assi, a thing like a cocoanut with one 
eye ; there are plenty of bananas, from 
horrible specimens two feet long to little 
round fat ones, no bigger than goose- 
berries ; the oranges are bad, the _pine- 
apples worse, and there are very few 
flowers—everything is sacrificed to india- 
rubber. 

The fish are mostly grotesque and 
horrible in appearance. To one who, 
like myself, has visited markets in all 
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quarters of the globe, it seems that 
the humorous or grotesque principle in 
nature has not met with the attention it 
deserves. 

For instance, here is one gentleman 
with an enormous head, whiskers twice 
as long as himself, and a body-no bigger 
than a shrimp ; alongside him is a great 
brown bloated fellow like an overgrown 
toad and a mere pimple or excrescence 
by way of a head ; there is another with a 
flat cranium like a rounded shovel, six 
rows of teeth and no apparent eyes; one 
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specimen has scales as large as small 
saucers and another seems to get on 
very well with no scales at all. Enormous 
fish are found in the rivers: one called 
the Piriruct is split open, sun-dried, and 
largely used for food ; some of them are 
very dangerous, especially a small one 
called the Piranha, which has a terrible 
appetite for blood. Woe betide the 
bather with a scratch or wound, how- 
ever slight, who gets among them ; it is 
said they will strip all the flesh off an 
ox in five minutes. They are about half 
a pound in weight, have teeth like saws 
and, strangely enough, are blood-red on 
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the belly, the only fish I ever saw with 
this particular tint. 

There is a great deal of life and move- 
ment in the business parts of the town, 
rubber being everywhere in evidence ; 
it is generally in flat cakes like skittle 
balls, or in round masses like bottles 
without necks ; the colour is either dirty 
yellow or black, and being very moist and 
sticky-looking, the pieces remind one of 
gigantic half-sucked lumps of toffee. 
They are all slit open, the guileless 
Seringueiro not being averse to enclosing, 
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by way of bonus to the purchaser, a 
handful or two of sand or a piece of 
heavy wood. 

The suburbs of the city are charming, 
the principal roads broad and lined with 
palms and mango trees. It is perhaps 
the greenest city of any importance in 
the world, and it is green all the year 
round — everywhere there are grassy 
lanes and small commons, and the forest 
is constantly trying to encroach upon 
the town.. The houses, mostly of one 
storey only, are painted or rather washed 
in all the colours known to the aniline 
dye maker, the principle adopted being 

M 
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apparently for each man to colour his 
abode differently to his neighbours to 
the right and left; some of them are 





faced with glazed tiles of various designs 
and the effect is very good; if adopted 
in our dingy streets they would do much 
to relieve the gloom which so depresses 
the visitor from more sunny climes. 
Nearly every house stands in its own 
garden embowered in trees. 

The mango-trees shown in the photo- 
graph are a great nuisance. The fruit, 
about as big as your fist, falls on to the 
pavement or on to your head, the boys 
eat them and throw the skins, fifty times 
as slippery as orange peel, about, often 
causing the boot-wearing pedestrian to 
indulge in gymnastic feats and wicked 
words. 

‘There are pleasant squares and a 
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capital Zoological Gardens where the 
manners and customs of the indigenous 
animals, especially the monkeys, may be 
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studied with profit and amusement ; 
there is also a pleasing variety of snakes 
including the Suricuji or water boa, 
which I am credibly informed attains 
sometimes to a diameter of over two 
feet. He is best known as the ana- 
conda. 

An ordinary boa-constrictor, shortly 
before I left, made his appearance under 
the floor of a tailor’s shop ; they had got 
him in a cage and he was certainly 
larger than any snake I ever saw at 
Regent's Park Gardens. He had doubt- 
less originally gone in after the rats and 
had attained to his aldermanic size by 
good living. 

That great friend of tropical man, the 
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turkey buzzard, is everywhere, soaring 
majestically overhead, sitting in rows 
solemn and silent upon the roofs, or 
hopping about the streets on friendly 
terms with the cocks and hens, the dogs 
and cats, and the brown babies; it is 
amusing to watch a tug-of-war between 
one of these birds and a dog—a dead 
mouse or the entrails of some quadruped 
doing service as the rope. 

Any yellow fever? Oh yes, but you 
cannot have everything your own way ; 
the climate on the whole must be fairly 
healthy because the Englishmen and the 
Germans who have resided there some 
time are exceptionally florid, burly, 
healthy-looking men, as every visitor has 
remarked. 

Medical science does not seem to avail 
much in yellow fever. A little over a year 
ago Dr. Durham and Dr. Miers were 
sent from Liverpool to Para to investigate 
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the cause and treatment of this disease. 
They made a report in which they, 
among other things, advised people to 
avoid being bitten by mosquitos, after 
which they both caught the fever, and 
Dr. Miers unfortunately died. The report 
was printed and can be bought, I think, 
for a penny. The only reliable remedy 
seems to be castor oil taken promptly 
and liberally. 

There is great mortality among 
children owing to improper feeding: 
milk and patent foods are at prohibitive 
prices, and mandioca flour, which is 
really a species of saw-dust, with sun- 
dried beef and piriruci, hardly afford 
satisfactory nutriment for delicate 
stomachs. 

As a place of residence Para is dull, 
but money is easily made there, and like 
a certain popular character it is not so 
black as it is painted. 





THE HOSPITAL AT PARA, 











“ E schasté bielo tak vozmojino ! 
Tak blisko . . .”—POUSCHKINE 
(Eugene Oonéguine). 


CHAPTER I (continued) 


7 ES,” said Dmitri briefly, and fell 
silent. The name of Victor 
Sokolovski had broken the spell. 

He remembered many things ; among 
them that if he sought a friend it should 
not be among women, at least women in 
whose presence a man forgets the world. 
But as he was not quite bound by any 
hermit vows, he felt he might give himself 
the fleeting, incomplete pleasure of meet- 
ing, now and again, in circumstances 
whose very prose would dull the charm, 
this slender, bronze-haired girl from 
whose face of childish outlines deep 
woman’s eyes had gazed into his, winning 
him to unwonted confidences. 

“You belong to the tennis club ?” he 
asked her as he drove her home. “So 
do I. At least I did a couple of years 
ago. I have not joined since. Who 
plays now?” 

“The two young Yordokeskas.” 

““The twins. Not bad players,” com- 
mented Dmitri. 

“The Meerovoi Soodia” (Justice of 
the Peace)—“I have forgotten his name.” 

“Oh, he?” laughed Dmitri—“ Juriani.” 

“Vladimir Sergéich—I can’t think of 
his surname—it’s never used in conversa- 
tion so Ifoften forget. He is very tall 
and thin and dark, and prowls round 
close to the net like a wolf on the trail.” 

“His old trick. Popoff, the notary.” 

“ Madame Zwandenkeva.” 

“Old coquette,” thought Dmitri. 

“Mademoiselle Kolieva, her cousin, 
and myself. Oh, I forgot the Polkovnik 
(Colonel), as they always call him.” 
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HIS HAND TO THE PLOUGH 


By YSTRIDD 





“ And happiness was so possible, 
So near!...” 


“ Liebiedeff. Is he as stout as ever? 
He plays to reduce his weight, you know. 
He would not be bad-looking if only he 
were a little thinner, and young for a 
colonel. The same set as before, I see. 
You will see me among you next time. 
Please don’t be in a critical mood. 
Being English you are a severe judge, of 
course, 

Alice laughed and remembered scenes. 

“The club in general serves too 
leisurely and is always forgetting and 
disputing the score. But I don’t play 
particularly well. I go there for exer- 
cise—none of the Goraieffs care for 
walking.” 

“Sokolovski plays splendidly.” 

Alice’s large eyes grew larger with 
surprise. 

“Your Enjolras? Oh, I can’t imagine 
‘the cherub of Ezekiel’ playing tennis!” 

“Enjolras up-to-date goes in for 
physical culture; and, besides, the 
strongest contrasts blend sometimes,” 
said Dmitri, thinking of one of his 
comrades, expelled like him, and like 
him proprietor who had arranged a 
tennis-court for a pretext for the gather- 
ing together of young men. For those 
who came to play remained to plot. 

The drive seemed cruelly short to 
Dmitri. He walked his horse, however, 
in order, as he said, to avoid raising the 
dust which, now that the wind had died 
down, lay heavy and soft on the road, 
muffling the hoof-beats. Holding the 
reins firmly in his strong, young hands, 
he drove silently and slowly, rebelling 
against the thought that never again 
would she enter his house, making it 
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home-like with her soft woman-presence. 
Never again ! 

He drew up at the white gate of the 
Datcha Goraieff. Alice sprang to the 
ground. ‘“Good-night, and thank you,” 
she said, reaching up her hand to him. 

He looked down at her, his smoulder- 
ing eyes soft as brown velvet. 

“Why must you go? Return. Every 
nerve in my ‘body, every throb of my 
heart demands you. Do you not feel that 
we belong to each other? Strangers? 
No, recovered friends! What has my 
life been till now? Enigma, effort, a 
labyrinth. Your eyes tell me yours has 
been the same. We have found each 
other and the clue, now. Do you not 
understand that we must not separate 
again? It would be madness. You are 
the solution of my life—I of yours. You 
must know this. You do know it—you 
feel it—it is so clear, so simple. And I, 
who thought life difficult !” 

He thought he must have spoken so, 
the words flashed through his mind with 
such lucidity. What he really said was, 
“Do sveddnia” (“au revoir”), bending 
down to clasp her hand. 

He gathered up the reins for a curving 
turn, and then suddenly brought his 
horse to an abrupt and restive stand. 
Her hand was on the latch. 

“Pardon. I have never even told you 
my name. Skuratov—Dmitri Dmitrie- 
vich.” 

“ And mine, Alice Lievovna Conway,” 
she said, russianising her style and her 
father’s name of Lionel. 

There was nothing else to wait for. 
He gave her the parting salutation of 
his people. “ Vsovoe horoshovoe,' Alice 
Lievovna.” 

“Vsovoe horoshovoe, Dmitri Dmitrie- 
vich.” 

He heard the gate swing to, and his 
impatient horse, withheld no longer, 
dashed through the dust homewards. 

On his arrival he found the labourers 
in his vineyard awaiting in groups round 
the terrace steps. Dark-eyed, bronze- 
faced Moldavians all of them, who 

* “That all may be well with you.” 
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saluted lazily at his approach. He was 
his own steward and the men came 
straight to him in case of difficulty, 
which was often enough. The Moldavian 
is incorrigibly lazy, and when obliged to 
work he does so in the most primitive 
manner possible. Life is so easy for 
him! Nearly every peasant has his 
little plot of land which yields him 
generously all he needs. For the land- 
less minority grapes, melons, and maize 
are to be had for the fetching in the 
season ; he needs no roof but the sky 
during the hot summer nights. He 
hires himself out during harvest and 
vintage, thus earning enough to get 
through the winter. Wine is wonder- 
fully cheap all the year round, and 
“ mummaliega,” his favourite and 
principal food, is simply maize mashed 
into a porridge. Famine—that enemy 
more terrible than the wolf of the 
steppes—rarely ravages his province. 
As for clothing, the women are 
weavers and tailors and the costume is 
simple ; for the greater part of the year 
he needs but a shirt, wide trousers 
stuffed into high boots or flapping 
round his bare feet, a fez-like cap or 
wide straw hat according to taste ; for 
the short, sharp winter an often-inherited 
sheep-skin, and his wardrobe is com- 
plete. 

A fine scorn of the superfluous is a 
Moldavian characteristic. True, in 
every hut is a room of state in which 
stands a never-to-be-slept-in bed, heaped 
with wonderfully cross-stitched pillows 
almost to the ceiling, carpeted, tapestried, 
and sanctified by the Holy Image, before 
which the little light burns ever from 
dusk till dawn. But despite this half 
concession to civilisation the Moldavian 
is distinctly primitive. The meta- 
morphosis of a peasant girl into a 
passable servant is almost hopeless. 
She will try to teach you her own 
philosophical disdain. To every rule 
of refined life she will affix a pityingly 
superior, “ But why?” As argument is 
not her forte she says no more. But 
into that short phrase and the half-smile 
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accompanying it she throws such lofty 
compassion for the victims of ultra- 
civilisation, such fine Tolstoyan scorn 
of luxury that one is abashed before her 
and hardly dares to insist upon being 
provided with table-napkins and the 
proper number of knives and forks and 
other such superfluities. 

Dmitri had often to fight against that 
“But why?” This evening he was 
distrait. He spoke Moldavian fluently, 
and though his family was originally 
Great Russian, through his veins rushed 
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when Dmitri had paid them all, clinking 
his money in his hand. 

“No? Itis nothing that he will not 
—he must.” 

“He tossed Feodor. He is very wild 
and strong. His back aches very much 
now.” Dmitri understood the last phrase 
to refer to Feodor. 

“T will have an interview with the 
refractory young animal to-morrow,” he 
said, clenching his nervously strong 
hands as though he felt the writhing 
horns beneath them. 





He found the labourers in his vineyard awaiting in groups round the terrace steps. 


rich, southern blood, betrayed by the 
smouldering fire of his dusky eyes. He 
was not an easy-going master, yet the 
men accorded him their approval, 
saying among themselves that there 
were many worse than “ Mitia” though 
he did insist on thorough work. 
Absolutely lacking in reverence, these 
stolid peasants are given to a free use 
of the diminutive of their masters’ 
names. 

“One of the young oxen will not go 
under the yoke,” said one of the men 


He went across the darkening fields to 
see the wounded lad, found that he was 
more bruised and frightened than 
seriously hurt, counselled massage with 
olive oil, and returned to make up his 
accounts on the terrace. 

He sat beneath the rose-shaded, swing- 
ing lamp, trying to fix his attention on 
his work, usually the affair of a few 
minutes, thanks to the splendidly simple 
decimal coinage. It took a long time 
to-night and he laid the blame on the 
numerous winged beetles and _ soft, 
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shrinking night-moths that, dashing 
themselves madly against the lamp, fell 
writhing on the table below, on his book, 
in the ink, in his hair. 

The crickets’ united chirp swung 
through the warm air, the tall leaves of 
the maize rustled ghostlily in the scarcely 
perceptible breeze, the moon rose with 
languid slowness, silvering the tree-tops, 
and then clear above all other sounds 
arose the voice of the nightingale." 

Ah, surely then the small brown bird 
sang “ with her breast against a thorn,” 
such infinite desire, such passion and 
such pain thrilled the warm languor of 
that summer night. Dmitri raised his 
head from his book. Sitting as he was 
in the circle of light, the space beyond 
seemed to him a soft darkness throbbing 
with music. The lamp, swinging above 
him, killed all that mysterious charm of 
moonlight and shadow, of warm, silvered 
haze, of rustling golden and green maize 
and shadowy vines. Piercing the very 
heart of the formless darkness rose and 
fell the nightingale’s quivering passion 
of song. 

Dmitri shut his book, shook the 
wounded night-moths from his hair, and 
swept away from the table a heap of 
half-burnt insects. 

“Confound the creatures!” he said, 
blowing out the light. “It is impossible 
to keep a lamp burning.” 

The next moment he was walking in 
the direction of the silvered walnut- 
trees. 


CHAPTER II 


“Just imagine, Vladimir Sergéich, I 
came here yesterday and waited half an 
hour and not a soul appeared.” 

Madame Zwandenkeva, a lady of 
uncertain age, shrugged her shapely 
shoulders showing brown beneath the 
white open-work of her blouse, and shot 
a coquettish glance from beneath her 
plumed hat at the sun-helmeted gentle- 
man standing awkwardly before her. 

“It is much to be regretted, Vera 
Petrovna,” he said lamely. 


* The nightingale sings late, here. 
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“T cannot think what possessed you to 
keep away like that. It’s not the first 
time, either. Michaél Michaélovich— 
Gregori Michaélovich, you call yourselves 
good tennis-players! Why weren’t you 
here yesterday ?” 

“Tt was so awful hot,” chorused the 
two young Yordokeskas, dark, stalwart 
twins who did everything in chorus. 
People shuddered at the thought of what 
might happen when the young Yordo- 
keskas fell in love. So far nothing more 
dangerous had occurred than that they 
cordially detested the Zwandenkeva and 
devoted themselves mutually to several 
young ladies while awaiting the queen of 
their heart or hearts. Even their names 
differed as little as possible in the 
diminutive — Meesha for Michaél — 
Greesha for Gregori. They were rarely 
spoken of separately. It was always 
“the young Yordokeskas.”’ 

“ Hot?” echoed Vera Petrovna with 
another shrug, so energetic as to en- 
danger the light transparence covering 
her shoulders...“ Hot? Surely if I, a 
delicate woman, can stand it, it cannot 
be too much for you.” 

“*Delicate’ is good—eh, Greesha ?” 
said Meesha to his brother, who wasshak- 
ing with suppressed laughter. In face of 
the ample proportions which Madame 
Zwandenkeva vainly endeavoured to 
reduce by playing tennis the word 
“ delicate,” especially in Russian, seemed 
ridiculous. 

“ As we are four,” suggested Vladimir 
Sergéich, “suppose we play. You and 
I, Vera Petrovna, against the young 
ones.” 

“The game will not be even,” pro- 
tested the lady icily, offended by the 
innocently implied comparison. But 
Meesha and Greesha had already taken 
up their positions, and after removing 
her hat and arranging her hair by means 
of a pocket-mirror and comb, she moved 
majestically to her place and waved her 
racquet two or three times in the air in 
the course of the set, that being her 
idea of the play becoming to “ delicate 
woman.” 
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“Lord!” exclaimed Greesha_ to 
Meesha when, the set over, they leant 
against ine fence, smoking cigarettes 
while Vera Petrovna victimised the tall 
and timid notary. “How confoundedly 
slow! Ah, here comes the little English 
girl with Dmitri Dmitrievich. Now we 
shall play. Glory to God.” 

All Russian-speaking people not only 
glorify God in the day of visitation, but 
on all other days. “ Slava Bogu !” is for 
ever on their lips, nor do they consider it 
a refraction of the third commandment. 

Alice and Dmitri had walked from the 
country together. He had shown her a 
short cut through his land, and had often 
accompanied her to and fro in her walks 
to town since their first meeting. As 
they entered the court they seemed to 
bring with them an atmosphere of fresh- 
ness and gaiety which struck even Vera 
Petrovna. 

“Heavens ! What a child you look!” 
she exclaimed tartly to Alice. “When 
are you going to grow up?” 

“ Mademoiselle is tall enough for her 
style and will retain the freshness of 
youth till late in life,” said one young 
Yordokeska. 

“Tt’s the type,” said the other. 

It was one of those days in which 
Alice looked and felt a child : or rather 
when she rejoiced in mere life to such 
an extent that all consciousness of her 
own personality was lost to her and 
every look and movement was spon- 
taneous and graceful as those of any 
mere creature of nature. 

Madame Zwandenkeva turned to 
Dmitri, giving him her hand in such a 
manner that he was obliged to kiss it or 
appear unmannerly. A new set was 
arranged and the young Yordokeskas 
submitted to playing against each other 
to make the game more even. They 
played with such verve that the vic- 
timised notary, bearing the brunt of Vera 
Petrovna’s mature coquetries, sighed as 
he watched them and wished that the 
- game would admit of five. He breathed 
a heartfelt thanksgiving to the gods—in 
the singular—when he saw from afar the 
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portly form of Liebiedeff, the lady’s 
sworn slave. 

“Ah, Polkovnik, delighted!” he 
exclaimed with fervour as, his spurs 


clinking and his scabbard striking against . 


his high boots, the colonel approached. 
He was a fine-looking man and played 
tennis well, having a swift, clean stroke 
and sure aim. The only objection which 
could be urged against his play was that 
being exceedingly portly, he could not 
always control his runs for a distant ball, 
and occasionally entangled himself in 
the net. The Yordokeskas regulated 
their returns by their knowledge of this 
failing, and were always the first to rush 
to the unravelment of the colonel, his 
spurs, epaulettes, orders and the net. 

“Goodbye,” said Alice to Dmitri, in 
the course of her adieux, after the third 
set. 

“T am coming with you.” 

“ But I’m going to the Sergayievas.” 

“{ know. It is Sophia Alexandrovna’s 
evening. She impressed the date upon 
my memory when we met in town last 
week. Do you think no one can go to 
her soirées but yourself, mademoiselle ?” 

As they neared the house a fine tenor 
voice began to sing— 


“Devenia ochi, ochi tak moré— 
Takje glubdkie e tainé polnie ! 
Vie predo mnouo véchno, povsooda— 
Véchna tak bleck birozovnie volnie !”* 


The melody came to them now clearly, 
now faintly, as they followed the wind- 
ings of the drive, and floated down in 
clear cadence as they climbed the long 
flight of stone steps leading on to the 
terrace, where about a dozen young 
people were grouped around a tall 
student in a white, gold-buttoned jacket 
who leant against the balustrade singing 
without accompaniment. 

There were several other students, 
also in white, gold-buttoned jackets, 
except one who wore a Russian blouse, 


* Divine eyes, eyes like the sea, 
So deep and full of secrets ! 
You are before me eternally, everywhere. 
Eternally, like the gleam of the blue-green 
waves ! 
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and whose mane of dark hair, which he 
tossed back mechanically every now 
and again, and deep-set eyes opening 
strangely from _ be- 
neath the black lashes 
when he looked up 
to speak, made him 
remarkable without 
the difference of cos- 
tume. 

As the new-comers 
neared the top of the 
steps a black-haired, 
sapphire-eyed girl, 
tall and slender, de- 
tached herself from 
the group to welcome 
them. The singer 
ceased singing. 

“Vsevolod Antono- 
vich,” Alice called to 
him from below, “ go 
on, please. We will 
slip in quietly like 
the good people who 
come late for church 
in England.” 

“Why are you late, 
you bad girl?” asked 
Sophia Sergayieva. 

“ Please it was the 
tennis,” confessed 
Alice, with the mock 
timid air of a scolded 
child. 

The group broke 
up with a flutter 
and trailing of muslin 
skirts; and one girl, 
with a piquantly ugly 
face and a graceful figure, began to 
waltz slowly on the slippery stone floor. 

“ Soynia, let us dance!” f 

There was a general cry of approba- 
tion, and Soynia flitted through the 
open French window into the drawing- 
room and began playing “ The Tsaritsa.” 

Instantly the scattered groups formed 
into gliding couples. Dmitri stood by 
Alice and looked over the balustrade 
into the park below. The = melody 
seemed to enter into Alice’s young 


veins—her small feet were impatient to 


follow the lilting melody. 
dance ?”’ she asked Dmitri. 


“ Don’t you 





“* Ah, here comes the litile English girl with Dmitri Dmitrievich.” 


“No. I could not or would not learn. 
They tried to teach me when I was a 
boy, but it was no good. I never felt 
gay enough, perhaps. It must be natural 
or a failure. Now you—you dance per- 
fectly I am sure. You seem to have a 
talent for happiness.” 

“Sometimes, yes. I mean sometimes 
I dance well. I do everything by in- 
spiration, even speaking. Haven’t you 
noticed that sometimes I speak French 
and Russian execrably and at others 
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quite easily? It is all a matter of 
mood.” 

She spoke English. Having once dis- 
covered his knowledge of her native 
language she rarely used another when 
they were alone, and he, with the readi- 
ness of those who are accustomed to 
speak several languages from their cradle, 
soon fell into practice again. 

“ Alice Lievovna,” said a voice behind 
them, “give me the honour of a 
waltz.” 

The next minute Dmitri stood alone, 
watching her small, slender figure skim- 
ming over the floor as lightly as a 
summer cloud. When Vsevolod Antono- 
vich resigned another claimed her, and 
Dmitri felt a strange tightening of the 
heart as he saw the delicate, soft form 
he had once carried, half afraid, encircled 
by the arm of the merest acquaintance. 
Oh, little, twinkling, sandalled feet! 
How white they had shone amid the 
grass that day she had wandered into 
his vineyard! She flashed a smile at 
him as she passed, a smile which only 
deepened his pain. He wanted to say 
to her, “Don’t dance with them. It 
hurts me. You belong to me, you know.” 
He took a step forward, then fell back 
against the balustrade clenching his hand 
as he did in his nervous moments. What 
had he to do with her? Was she not 
a stranger? For that very reason to be 
treated with additional courtesy, but not 
to be allowed to come into his life. She 
belong to him? What madness, when 
his hand was on the plough ! 

And yet—and yet—was he really 
bound! The year he had spent abroad 
had blurred that other year of passion- 
ate, young devotion and revolt which 
had wedded him to a cause. Had it 
not all been rather a troubled dream ? 
Youth’s arrogant dream of reforming 
the world. The world? What was the 
world to him? what to every man but 
the few chosen and tried for the world’s 
work ? 

The young heart wakens first to 
thoughts of Liberty, to a passion of love 
outraged for Russia; and then—then 
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the wide vision is lost in a woman’s 
eyes—the boundless outlook finds a near 
horizon—a woman’s arms draw the 
young life into a sweet, small circle. 
The broad battlefield with all its possi- 
bilities of exultant success and the no 
less exultant sacrifice of a life flung 
superbly forward into the unknown as 
a landmark for those who follow—is 
changed into the narrow, undulating 
path of the common lot. But the light 
that transfigures its commonness is so 
dazzling, that youth surrenders the en- 
thusiasms cherished before and follows 
it with eyes entranced, thinking he 
treads an avenue in Eden. 

Was he bound—bound in honour and 
for ever? Honour? Freedom? Is 
not the greatest principle of freedom the 
right of personal choice? Where was 
Victor Sokolovski? Where his other 
comrades? Had they forgotten him ? 
Could he forget them and himself for 
this slender English girl? Why not? 
At least for a few short hours. 

One of the dancers, relieving Soynia, 
struck up a Vengurka. Dmitri ap- 
proached Alice. 

“T can dance this,” he said, “ it is so 
easy, and the mazurka too. Promise 


_me the mazurka !” 


She looked at him in surprise at the 
new tone in his voice and saw a new 
Dmitri—a lad of two-and-twenty with 
the love-light in his brown eyes. Where 
was the serious, almost seyere young 
man she had known till now ? 

“You dance the mazurka like a 
Russian or a Pole,” he said to her after- 
wards as they strolled about the gardens, 
she fanning herself with her scrap of a 
handkerchief. 

“Another case of inspiration,” she 
answered, laughing. “I believe I could 
fly to-night if I tried.” 

“Can you feel inspired as to your 
nationality? Can you imagine some- 
times that Russia is really your 
country ?” 

His gravity of tone had returned, and 
he looked at her searchingly. But her 
mood of mere gladness of motion w1s 
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not to be deepened by the gaze of those 
passionate yet tender eyes. 

“Why not?” she asked lightly. “I 
am a ‘citizen of the world’—a Bohemian, 
if you prefer the term. Patriotism— 
exaggerated as it so often is—borders so 
closely on prejudice.” 

Dmitri’s hand clenched over a low 
branch of the tree they were passing. 
Oh, the gulf, the wide gulf between 
them! Could it ever be bridged over ? 

“T have no memories of England 
apart from my schooldays, which I pre- 
fer to forget,” she went on. 
even went home for 
the holidays, for the 
simple reason that I 
had no home. I can 
live very well away 
from my native land ; 
but my native lan- 
guage—oh, that is a 
different matter. I 
love it. There seems 
to me no other tongue 
so rich, so musical, so 
expressive, so flexible. 
Yes, musical! You do 
not think so, evidently, 
Alexander Ivanovich,” 
she said, addressing 
the student with the 
dark mane, who had 
joined them. “I saw 
you smile. That is 
only your ignorance of 
the ‘well of English 
undefiled.’ You have 
never heard me speak 
anything but French 
or Russian, you have 
never spoken English 
with an Englishman in 
your life. You are no 
judge and I perhaps 
a prejudiced one, but 
for me English is 
music. The other day 
in the Alexandro- 


“T never 


nekaia I passed two gentlemen who 


were talking real English—English ! 


My heart beat as at the sound of 


stirring music. 
them.” 

“What did you think of Russian life 
at first ?”” asked Alexander Ivanovich. 

“ At first? Oh, I hated it. I can never 
express the horrible loneliness of the 
first eighteen months or so. Then I 
began to understand the language and 
more than the language. And now I 


I wanted to speak to 


love Russia, and would rather live here 
than in England.” 

“That is because you know nothing 
of the hidden life of Russia—you have 
not seen the hidden wounds. 


You are 










‘© Voila la Russie!” 

he said, “‘or rather 
the brute force that holds her 
down |” 


a guest and Russia treats you as such as 
long as you don’t go peeping into her 
dark passages. But as for us—her sons 
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—she treats us as an unnatural mother 
treats refractory children. No wonder 
our blood is flame.” 

“Not our country but the Govern- 
ment,’ objected Dmitri. “Our mother 
Russia is enslaved with us.” 

Such revolt vibrated in the low-toned 
voice that Alexander’s only answer was 
silence. 

They reached one of the entrance 
gates, and Alice passed into the road. A 
soldier—on his way to relieve the neigh- 
bouring Staff sentinel—his shouldered 
bayonet glittering in the moonlight, his 
eyes gazing fixedly in front, his march- 
ing step rapid—lurched against Alice 
as he went by and she shrank back 
against Shura. He shcok back his 
dark hair and pointed to the retreating 
soldier. “Voila la Russie!” he said, 
“or rather the brute force that holds 
her down !” 

“Shura!” cried a clear, reproving 
voice, and the piquantly ugly girl, joining 
the group, turned her small, bright, 
Japanese eyes reproachfully upon Alex- 


ander. “Shura! Please don’t begin your 
usual nonsense.” 
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She said “thou” to him. They had 
been next-door neighbours all their 
lives. 

“ But I wasn’t speaking to you,” he 
objected. 

“Worse. You are trying to prejudice 
a stranger against us. It is really 
wicked of you, Shura! You have no 
love of your country.” 

He played with the silken tassels of 
the cord around his waist and said 
coolly, “Don’t make me quarrel with 
you, Lisok !” 

“Let us go into the lower garden,” 
suggested Alice as a diversion. 

They came upon a long bench among 
the vines and sat down there, Shura, at 
the end of the seat, getting up every 
now and again to pace about shaking 
his curls. He could not sit in absolute 
quiet for a second. 

“T am going to Odessa next week,” 
he said to Alice ; “I like Odessa, chiefly 
because of the sea. It is my passion. 
There is one spot by the Black Sea 
shores where I could sit all day, and, 
better still, all night. Yes, I am glad 
to go to Odessa.” 


(70 be continued:) 
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IN EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED-AND-TWO 
A SOCIAL RETROSPECT 
By JOHN ASHTON 








HERE was no wrangling in 1801 

as to whether the nineteenth cen- 

tury commenced on January Ist ; it was 

accepted by every one, the only draw- 

back to the universal jubilation over the 

birth of the new era being that Great 

Britain was still engaged in a long and 
exhaustive war. 

The century, 


otherwise, opened 


auspiciously, as Ireland was formally 
incorporated with Great Britain by the 
Act of Union. We, who live a hundred 
years later, know the amount of benefit 
that Union has been. Practically, it in- 
volved a new Coat of Arms, and the 
Fleurs de Lys of France had to make 
way for the Harp of Hibernia. So, also, 
the National Ensign had to be altered, 
and the present Union Jack was the 
outcome. It also involved the altera- 
tion of the King’s style, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and necessitated a 


A STREET SCENE—EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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new coinage and Great Seal, together 
with large additions to the personality 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

Food was very dear ; on January rst 
wheat was 137s. per 
quarter, and in March 
it reached 153s.; the 
price of bread being 
respectively 1s. 9}d. and 
Is. 10$d. per quartern 
loaf; meat was much 
the same as now, but 
prices of provisions fell 
directly the Treaty of 
Amiens was _ signed. 
Salmon was then caught 
in the Thames, and the 
Times of September 8, 
1801, records that “on 
Saturday, as a party of 
ladies and gentlemen 
were amusing them- 
selves in a wherry, on 
the Thames, at Shep- 
perton, a salmon leaped 
from the river, and fell 
into the boat. In the 
struggle to seize the 
fish, the wherry was 
precipitated down the 
stream, and was at 
length overturned.” Tea 
was from 7s. 6d. to 
1os. per lb., moist sugar from 6d., and 
lump from 11d. Coals varied with the 
season, as they do now, and in 
November, 1801, they were from 4os. to 
56s. per chaldron, of which the average 
weight was 28} cwt. 

The first Census of the population of 
Great Britain (Ireland was not included) 
took place in this year, and it gives a 
total of 10,943,647, which includes 
England, Wales, Scotland, army, navy, 
seamen, and convicts. The population 
of the Metropolis was then given as 
g00,000, which includes the parishes not 
within the Bills of Mortality. 

London was but a small place. On 
the north it was, virtually, bounded by 
the then New Road; there was no 
Regent’s Park, which then was Mary- 
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bone Park Farm. Somers Town was 
being laid out and inhabited; there 
were very few houses in the Hampstead 
Road ; but a small village at Camden 





“ALL A GROWING, A GROWING! HERE'S FLOWERS FOR YOUR 


GARDENS !” 


Town, and houses only lined the Kentish 
Town Road; otherwise —all fields. 
Where, now, are Holloway and High- 
bury, was all agricultural land, whilst 
Pentonville, Islington, Stoke Newington, 
and Hackney were composed of scat- 
tered houses. 

The West End terminated at the 
Edgware Road, Paddington and West- 
burnia were fields; there were a few 
houses at Kensington and Hammersmith. 
By the river, houses fringed it at Chelsea, 
Fulham, and Chiswick; whilst, on the 
other side, Barnes was all but unin- 
habited, Putney was but a village, and 
Wandsworth and Wimbledon were 
commons. 

On its eastern side London may be 
said to have ended at Mile End Gate, 
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Stepney having but scattered houses, 
yet houses sparsely fringed the road 
until Stratford (a mere village) was 
reached. Limehouse and _ Poplar, 
except near the river, were fields, and 
the Isle of Dogs was uninhabited. 

On the south, Southwark and Lambeth 
were fairly populous ; there were villages 
at Stockwell and Clapham, but Camber- 
well was better 
housed, as were 
Deptford and 
Greenwich. 
Lewisham was 
along, straggling 
village, with 
houses mainly on 
one side of the 
road ; there were 
a few houses on 
the verge of 
Blackheath, ail 
else being fields. 

There were no 
railways, and all 
goods were con- 
veyed to different 
parts of the 
country by canal 
or by road by 
means of pack 
horses, or huge 
waggons drawn 
by eight or more 
horses. The 
stage and mail 
coaches’ had 
reached a high 
state of perfec- 
tion ; but, as the 
company travelling by them was very 
mixed (sometimes including lunatics 
and convicts), those who could afford 
it used their own carriages, or had a 
post-chaise, drawn by two horses. The 
main roads, which were kept up by 
means of tolls, were very good, but the 
by-roads were awful. Every one who 
had any distance to go must either 
us€ a carriage or go on horseback ; 
indeed, every man was obliged to know 
how to ride; and, as a matter of fact, 





‘““WATER CRESSES! COME BUY MY WATER CRESSES!"’ 
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out of doors, always wore breeches and 
boots. 

In London there was another high- 
way, the River Thames, which was 
much patronised, as the wherries and 
watermen were very numerous, and the 
fares were low. The “ Port of London” 
meant London itself, and the vessels con- 
signed thereto lay in the “ Pool,” which 
was that portion 
of the Thames 
immediately be- 
low London 
Bridge, which 
was, literally, a 
forest of masts. 
These ships, 
which were of 
very small ton- 
nage, lay in mid- 
stream, and dis- 
charged their 
cargoes into 
lighters. Indeed, 
so crowded was 
the river, that 
it was found 
necessary to ex- 
cavate huge 
docks, to accom- 
modate the ever 
increasing num- 
ber of vessels. 
The West India 
Docks were com- 
menced in 1800, 
and partly 
opened in 1802, 
in which year 
the first stone of 
the London Docks was laid, and the 
East India Docks soon followed. Early 
in 1801 a shaft was sunk at Gravesend, 
to tunnel under the Thames, but the 
scheme fell through. In the Times of 
July 4, 1801, we read of the first steam- 
boat on the Thames: “An experiment 
took place on Wednesday, on the 
river Thames, for the purpose of work- 
ing a barge or any other heavy craft, 
against tide, by means of a steam 
engine, on a very simple construc- 
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tion. The moment the engine was 
set to work the barge was brought about, 
answering her helm quickly, and she 
made way against a strong current, at 
the rate of two miles and a half per 
hour.” 

Some portions of London must have 
been very picturesque, owing to the 
many old houses remaining, some of 
them being of great beauty ; and there 
were many stately houses of the time of 
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stones : in fact, they were fever factories, 
for the rain had to do all the scavenging 
they ever got, and the kennels were 
filled with all kinds of filth and refuse. 
At night, the city was very insufficiently 
lit, by means of dim oil lamps, at far 
distances apart, and _ self-respecting 
persons enlisted the services of a link- 
boy. 

The police were very inefficient, and, 
in case of riot, utterly powerless, the 


“ LES INVISIBLES,” I8T0. 


Anne and the first two Georges ; but 
the ordinary street architecture was 
mean beyond conception—rows and 
terraces of flat, barrack-like houses, 
built of brick, and without any redeeming 
architectural feature. However, it had 
the credit of being the best-paved city 
in the world ; and, doubtless, it was so, 
in the main streets ; but, turn into a side 
street, and you would find no sewers to 
carry off the rain-water, and the foot 
pavement would be made of kidney 


remedy, then, being to call out the 
military ; and, at night, the guardianship 
of the streets was simply ludicrous. So 
thoroughly was the inefficiency of the 
decrepit old watchmen recognised, that 
we find the following story in the 
Morning Herald of October 30, 1802. 
“Tt is said that a man who presented 
himself for the office of watchman to a 
parish at the west end of the town, very 
much infested with depredators, was, 
lately, turned away from the Vestry with 
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this reprimand, ‘I am astonished at 
the impudence of such a great, strong, 
sturdy fellow as you being so idle as to 
apply for a watchman’s situation, when 
you are capable of labour!’” In order 
to keep them awake whilst perambu- 
lating their rounds, their duty was to 
cry the hour and the state of the weather, 
a proceeding which must have given 
friendly notice to any thief in the neigh- 
bourhood, after which they would retire 
to their boxes for a snooze. In the 
accompanying illustration we see him, 
together with the seller of “ Saloop,” 
made from sassafras root, the water- 
cress girl, two drummers, and the little 
climbing boy. 

This last was the first to make 
the day hideous with his shrill cry 
of “Swe-e-e-e-ep, Sweep Soot O!” 
to be followed by the milk-women, 
mostly strapping wenches from Wales, 
carrying a wooden yoke and pails, 
with their indescribable yell of “ Milk 
below !” 
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Then would come the early baker, 
ringing a bell, and calling out, “ Hot 
loaves!” at the top of his voice ; and 
the watercress girl, who had, probably, 
been a-foot half the night, searching 
the ditches round London for cress. 
And, after breakfast the cries were 
legion : 

“ Baking or Boiling Apples ” ; 
“ Band-boxes”; ‘* Baskets”; “ Bellows 
to mend” ; “ Brick-dust”; “ Bill of the 
Play”; “Cat’s and Dog’s Meat”; 
“Chairs to mend” ; “ Cherries” ; 
“Dust O!” with a bell; “Green 
Hastings” were early peas; “ Hair 
brooms” ; “ Hot spiced Ginger bread” ; 
“Knives to grind”; “ Lavender, six 
bunches a penny”; “ Mackerel” ; 
“New Potatoes”; “ Old Clothes” ; 
“ Rabbits” ; “Sand O!”; “Strawberries.” 

These are only some of the daily cries 
of London, to which noise the postman 
added his bell: he wore a hat with 
cockade, a scarlet coat, blue breeches, 
and white stockings. The rates for 
postage were 3d. for } oz. for 15 miles, 
increasing to rod. not exceeding 300 
miles, 

For indoor furniture a classical fashion 
prevailed among the upper classes, but 
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that of the middle class was tasteless to 
a degree : the chairs were high-backed 
and heavy, the tables stood on a pedestal 
with tripod, the mantelpieces were 
shallow, and the poor little grate was 
constructed so as to burn the maximum 
of coal, and give out the minimum of 
heat. The fireirons stood against the 
mantelpiece, with a high, ugly, per- 
forated brass fender. A bell-rope was 
on one side of the fireplace, a pair of 
bellows and a hearth broom on the 
other. Lamps were so 
smoky that they were not 
used ; and, although Ar- 
gand’s invention was 
known, it was not in 
domestic use. Candles (or, 
generally, but one candle) 
were in use and were of 
tallow, with a cotton wick ; 
for wax candles were only 
for state occasions, and 
rush lights, or a bundle of 
rushes soaked in tallow, 
were for kitchen consump- 
tion. Brimstone matches, 
a flint and steel, and a 
tinder-box were the only 
means of obtaining a light. 

Sanitary arrangements 
were very incomplete, most 
houses having their own 
cesspools ; bathing was al- 
most unknown — washing 
was performed in a very 
perfunctory manner. The 
rooms were kept as_air- 
tight as possible ; the beds were very 
high, and could only be got into by 
the medium of bed-steps ; but, once in, 
one was almost drowned in an ocean 
of feather bed, whilst every precaution 
against fresh air was taken by means of 
thick curtains, which were always closely 
drawn. 

In 1801 the ladies wore hideous poke 
bonnets, short waists, or rather none at 
all, and were much befrilled and furbe- 
lowed. After the Peace the French 
fashions were followed, and what they 
were like may be gleaned from the 
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costume of Madame Récamier, who 
came over here in 1802. She appeared 
in Kensington Gardens 4 l’antique, a 
muslin dress clinging to her form like 
the folds of the drapery on a statue, her 
hair in a plait at the back, and falling in 
small ringlets round her face, and greasy 
with huile antique ; a large veil thrown 
over her liead completed her attire, that, 
not unnaturally, caused her to be followed 
and stared at. Feminine fashions changed 
as rapidly as they do now, and we see 
in the accompanying satiri- 
cal print (which, of course, 
is exaggerated) what they 
wore in 1810. 

Men’s dress did not vary 
so much, and a very good 
type of it may be seen in 
the picture of Lord Llan- 
daff and his two brothers, 
veritable ‘Bond Street 
loungers,” in 1803. Men 
were far from indolent, 
even if rich. During their 
several months’ sojourn in 
the country they rode, 
hunted, and shot ; and in 
town they took much exer- 
cise either on foot or horse- 
back. They drank a good 
deal, but it was pure wine, 
and only after dinner ; and 
they gambled considerably, 
but it was only in the 
evening. The Clubs were 
very few, and very select. 
There were White's, the 
Dilletanti, Beef Steak, Cocoa-tree, 
Boodle’s, Brookes’, Royal Naval, and 
Arthur's. These were all difficult of 
access, and those outside their portals 
had to content themselves with the 
taverns and coffee- houses of the 
metropolis. 

As it ever was, “they married wives 
and were given in marriage,” but Gretna 
Green was then in full force, and many 
were the couples who went post on that 
northern road, and were married by the 
blacksmith, as we see in Rowlandson’s 
picture. These marriages, which were, 
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according to the law of Scotland, perfectly 
legal and binding, provided the con- 
tracting parties avowed themselves to be 
man and wife before witnesses, were 
only made illegal by Act of Parliament 
in 1856. 

There were plenty of amusements 
such as concérts, &c., and seven theatres 
then sufficed for all London. At these 
the performances commenced at half- 
past six, and the public were admitted 
at half-price at the end of the third act 
of the play. Vauxhall and Ranelagh 
gardens provided out-of-door evening 
amusements, and the suburban tea- 
gardens were very numerous ; but sight- 
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seeing, as we have it, was then nearly 
unknown. There were nearly forty 
monthly magazines published, and 
London had six daily morning papers, 
four evening—ten bi- and tri-weekly— 
eight Saturday and six: Sunday papers. 

Science, as we understand it, was not, 
or rather was just coming into life under 
the fostering care of Sir Humphry Davy. 
Medicine was getting less empirical, and 
Cline and Cooper lectured on anatomy 
and surgery. Mechanical science was 
awakening, and it was time, as we may 
see by this sketch by Pyne, in his 
Microcosm (1803-6) of an iron foundry. 
Steam was only used as a drudge, to turn 
a wheel, or pump water ; but Watt was 
working hard to liberate it; and on 


March 24, 1802, a patent was granted to 
Trevithick and Vivian for “ Methods for 
improving the Construction of Steam 
Engines, and the Application thereof 
for driving Carriages and other purposes.” 
Boulton, who was associated with Watt 
in the improvement of the steam engine, 
was hard at work at his mint at 
Birmingham. In 1797 he undertook 
the production of a new copper coinage 
for Great Britain ; and he also, in 1805, 
supplied the machinery for the new 
mint on Tower Hill. Marc Isambard 
Brunel and Joseph Bramah were then 
also hard at work. A patent, dated 
April 20, 1801, was granted to John 
Gamble, of Leicester 
Square, for a- machine 
for making paper in 
single sheets, without 
seam, or joinings, from 
one to twelve feet and 
upwards wide, and 
from one to forty-five 
feet and upwards in 
length. This was an 
improvement in size, 
but the continuous 
length of paper was 
only patented by Four- 
drinier in 1807. 

One thing in this 
retrospect may not be 
omitted, and that is 
Crime. This, like the poor, we have 
always with us, and the only reason for 
mentioning it is to show the very different 
treatment it received a hundred years 
ago. The punishment of death was 
meted out for what we should now term 
minor offences such as “ privately stealing, 
or picking pockets above one shilling, 
and shop lifting above five shillings.” 
There were, in 1801, above one hundred 
and sixty different offences which sub- 
jected the guilty parties to the punish- 
ment of death. Of course all did not 
suffer that penalty, but were transported 
to New South Wales, according to the 
Act of 1787. In the Metropolis there 
were eighteen prisons and eleven police 
offices. 

N—2 





RAVEN ROW might be fitly called 
a street of disappointment. It was 

in a shabby part of London, it was 
narrow and dark, full of houses which 
bore the inscription ‘ Apartments to Let,” 
and it was inhabited solely by writers of 
very small note. Those writers formed 
a sort of confraternity; they spoke 
together of their hopes—those hopes 
which had been theirs since youth ; 
sometimes they whispered of their 
failures—and that was a long story. 

Clement Trafford was the one bright 
element in Craven Row. He was young 
enough to laugh at his failures and to 
dream of his successes—successes which 
Craven Row said would certainly be his, 
for the confraternity saw exceptional 
talent in the bright-faced, impulsive lad, 
who was the boy of the community, 
his twenty-seven years were as nothing 
in the eyes of the disappointed men and 
women of Craven Row, and besides he 
bore them lightly. He was tall, rather 
slight, but wiry ; he walked as though he 
had something to do, which, unlike most 
of the confraternity, he generally had. 
He had fair hair which grew in wavy 
masses, his face would have been almost 
beautiful in a woman, being a perfect oval, 
but the mouth took away any impression 
of effeminacy, being large and rather 
compressed, as is often the case with 
the mouths of those who have a purpose 
in life. His eyes were blue, and they 
gave him his look of youth, for they were 
wide open, honest, and they seemed to 
look far away to something happy. 

“That boy will be heard of yet,” his 
friends would say admiringly ; “he is 
young—there is time.” 
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The first distinguished thing “ that 
boy” did was to get married and bring 
home to his poor rooms a dainty lady as 
petite as he was large, as dark as he 
was fair, with pretty brown eyes, which, 
however, did not look away to any happy 
distance, being keenly interested in the 
things of the moment, and a sweet, soft 
mouth which made the women of Craven 
Row shake their heads and say “ Mrs. 
Trafford would never do in rooms.” 

This marriage first woke the Row up 
to the fact that Clement was no boy, but 
a man, arrived at years of discretion, and 
then the Row began to think that it was 
fully time Clement’s success should begin, 
that he should write his great book and 
not let it be like the great books which 
they had all tried to write ; he should 
begin at once, so that he might have 
time to fail and get up again. They, 
poor creatures, were using time for 
failure, they hoped to succeed in eternity. 

Craven Row was introduced to Ethel 
Trafford by means of a reception given 
in Trafford’s three dingy rooms. He had 
tried to make the little sitting-room less 
dingy, and in order to beautify and 
ennoble it he had hung an exquisite 
photogravure of the Sistine Madonna in 
the best attainable light and left the 
rest of the room in quiet shabbiness. 
That photogravure had been a great 
extravagance, but then to make the room 
right for Ethel he would do anything. 
Even in spite of the extravagance, how- 
ever, the room looked shabby still to 
Trafford’s anxious eyes, when he stood 
by his dainty bride and introduced his 
old friends. 

His friends had come all in their best, 
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but he looked at Ethel and saw that 
it was a shabby best. He knew that 
they were all anxious to be friendly with 





shabby in the extreme. Ingenuous 
Trafford forgot that love will sometimes 
hide shabbiness ; he also forgot that Ethel 


At the corner of Craven Row. 


Ethel, but he wondered nervously if she 
were anxious to be friendly with them. 
She was so dainty, so lovely, she could 
scarcely bear shabbiness ; and yet why 
had she married him? He was surely 


was one of a large poor family, which 
had executed that feat known as “ letting 
itself down.” It had let itself down toa 
side street and dinner at two, which way 
of living by no means appealed to extrava- 
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gant, ease-loving Ethel, and, giving such 
heart as she had to the man who was so 
tremulously in love with her, she left the 
dreary populous house with its perennial 
smell of dinners, to marry Trafford and to 
push him onwards to success. Now, by 
success, she meant a nice house, an easy- 
running establishment, and of course 
money, while to him success signified 
fame, and an attained ideal—wherein lay 
a difference. 

The shabby friends departed ; they 
had not enjoyed their afternoon. The 
women had felt at a disadvantage be- 
side Ethel, who was so chic and pretty, 
whilst the men felt vaguely that though 
she was charming and lovely she might 
very possibly laugh at her company 
when it had gone. For it knew it 
was a shabby company, and it was sensi- 
tive on the point. It also fully under- 
stood that Ethel could, of course, know 
nothing of all those great things which 
could have been done if 

When Trafford and Ethel were left 
alone he looked at her timidly. 

“How do you like them, darling? 
They have been good friends to me.” 

“So! Well now, Clem, are they not 
just a teeny bit—what shall I say ?— 
dowdy ?” 

“They are poor, Ethel, and oh! my 
dear one, all those women have had to 
work as, thank God, you never shall. 
They have failed, been disappointed, 
insulted—the result is a little newspaper 
work, and a pittance. Don’t be hard 
on them, dear, because you are so, so 
different.” 

“T hope I am, Clem.” Her musical 
laugh had the heartless ring of the laugh 
of an untroubled woman. “Now, Clem, 
tell me how soon we shall be able to go 
and live in a nice house all of our very 
own?” 

“T don’t know, dearie. You see I am 
only struggling—I told you that—and it is 
uphill work. Can’t you be happy here 
with me?” 

Ethel leant forward towards him, and 
as she did so a kindly beam of the setting 
sun touched her hazel eyes, giving them 





a sweet foreign softness. She laid her 
hands tenderly on Clement’s shoulders ; 
she was only three weeks married, and 
his great love had roused a mysterious 
corresponding flicker in her heart. 

“Clem,” she said, “ I could be happy 
with you anywhere.” 

So she could have been, dainty little 
lady though she was, had she been 
provided with costly and soft furniture 
for the adornment of the “ anywhere.” 


Then a year passed, and Clement 
Trafford found that his life was growing 
tangled. Money seemed to fly, and with 
it flew time, for Clement’s days were 
passed in that pot-boiling which was such 
a check on his plans and ambitions. Ethel 
wanted a great deal, and he, while long- 
ing to give her all she desired, still wanted 
to work on and show the world his best ; 
also Ethel was giving less than she had 
given at first of love and tenderness. 
She seemed too anxious about money, 
too little thoughtful of his work as work. 
She did not sympathise with him in his 
ideas of the loftiness of literature, and 
poor Trafford often wondered if she ever 
had sympathised, if he had not been 
deluded, if he had not clothed her with 
foreign graces, treating her as he would 
have treated a beloved heroine of his 
own creation. That was a long step 
on the path of disillusionment, it was 
a very long step to have taken after 
a year of married life with a dainty 
woman, and the thing which had first 
started Trafford on that path was a small 
thing, a trival circumstance, but it had 
been the first cause of the tired look 
which was now often in his eyes, and of 
the little sarcastic twist which his lips 
were gradually acquiring. It was thus 
that the cause came. 

One evening in the little sitting-room 
Trafford sat writing and Ethel reading ; 
her book was somewhat of the “ penny 
dreadful” type, albeit its price was six 
shillings, and its author an accredited 
prophet of the age. Just as Ethel 
finished the last page Trafford apparently 
finished his last page too, for he left the 
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writing-table and came to where she sat 
by the fire. 
“Shall I read you this, darling ?” he 
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Then he read it toher. “It” was a 
tale of sorrow, which Trafford sometimes 
found hard enough to read aloud steadily. 


‘* When are we to leave these rooms? Why is everything so slow?” 


asked. “I have never read you anything 


of mine, and I want to have your. 


opinion—you must be my fireside critic.” 
“Tt is not learned, is it, Clem ?” 
“ No—oh no. You will like it, I hope.” 


It was well that he did not look up to 
see if the bright eyes opposite to him were 
dimmed with tears, for they were quite 
bright and cheerful, which would have 
disappointed him. Heread the last few 
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lines in avoice somewhat tremulous from 
feeling, and then he looked up for Ethel’s 
word of approval. 

“Yes, dear,” she said ; “it is very nice ; 
awfully sad, of course. Now how much 
do you think you will get for it ?” 

That was what had first opened 
Clement Trafford’s eyes to the fact that 
the intellect and feeling wherewith he 
had believed his wife to be endowed had 
no place in her being, and from that 
evening when first he realised her want 
of sympathy, her paucity of intellect, 
Trafford felt his wife had been to him 
a disappointment, beside which many 
of the disappointments of Craven Row 
might fade into insignificance. 

Ethel, indeed, was just the woman of 
all others whom a man with high art 
ideals should not have married. Where 
he saw a good piece of work, an achieve- 
ment of which to be proud, she saw the 
means of obtaining a new hat. So 
through all the things of life she saw 
the material side, he the spiritual, and 
in a year Trafford had discovered this, 
which augured well for his insight, his 
critical faculty, but poorly for his chance 
of happiness in life. 

Craven Row mourned as one man the 
disillusionment of its favourite, painfully 
apparent in his wearied eyes and drawn 
face, but Ethel saw nothing, felt nothing, 
except that their tywo~ rooms and 
Clement’s small ‘study were horribly 
shabby and that Clement somehow did 
not seem to succeed. Then one day she 
spoke forcibly. It was about eighteen 
months after their marriage. Trafford 
and she were sitting together after 
dinner, she trimming a hat, he listlessly 
trying to summon energy for the com- 
pletion of a certain pot-boiler. The 


silence being born of vacuity was de- 


pressing, and at length Ethel spoke. 
“When are we to leave these rooms, 
Clem? Why is everything so slow? I 
never dreamt that you would take so 
long to get known, that you-——” 
“Oh, stop! I cannot ‘get known,’ as 
you say, all at once. I cannot get known 
at all while you check me and tie me to 
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pot-boiling. I have a book in the rough ; 
it would be a good piece of work. I 
could feel proud of it, but I should need 
time to do it in, and you make me write 
rubbish so that you may have things you 
do not want. The book would be worth 
writing ; it is always battering on my 
brain and wanting to get done. If you 
had a little sympathy and some ambition 
I might do well. As it is—well, my 
future is—paragraphs |” 

“Ambition !_ I have all the ambition ; 
it is you who have none. I have told 
you so many times that you will always 
be insignificant if you live in a back 
street and never try to know leading 
people, but you won’t mind me.” 

“You put the cart before the horse. 
I have no right to know those people. 
till I have done something. We are at 
cross purposes, Ethel. I must go and 
do some work.” 

So Trafford went to the cupboard 
dignified by the name of study, in which 
he worked at his pot-boiling, and Ethel 
sat by the fire wondering why she had 
married “a_ stingy, selfish, irritable 
creature like Clem.” 

Through Trafford’s mind, while he 
worked, ran the thought that Ethel, the 
woman he had chosen, was choking his 
best possibilities. He felt that she would 
never understand the keenness of his 
longing to complete that great thing of 
his which lay in an untidy pile waiting 
for his hand to touch it. That she could 
sympathise with the mental pain which 
he endured from the stifling of his 
powers he knew was out of the question, 
and that night Trafford saw himself 
taking his place among the dreary 
failures of Craven Row, for he.found it 
hard to imagine that anything other 
than failure should result from inferior 
work, mortgaged before it was com- 
pleted to pay for dainty inutilities. 


Another year passed, and still Trafford 
boiled the pot, while his great thing lay 
untouched. 

Spring had come round again with its 
joyful suggestions of new life and hope. 











To Trafford it brought longings for the 
free, sweet country, the unobscured sky ; 
to Ethel it spoke of choice bargains and 
of a woman daintily garbed in those 
same bargains. Ethel’s spring thoughts 
were somewhat of a check upon the 
realisation of Trafford’s longings, and on 
the whole he found it best to keep those 
longings in his heart. 

He sat in his stuffy study one glorious 
afternoon working away as though for 
dear life. His face twitched, his mouth 
was compressed, his whole position 
spoke of nervous excitement. When 
the door opened with a creak he almost 
swore, and when Ethel entered in all 
the bravery of a trailing gown of white 
cloth he scowled, though her softly 
rounded figure looked its best and her 
piquante face was smiling sweetly. 
Ethel, for her part, looked at her 
husband with a feeling of discontent 
and disappointment ; he was so shabby, 
so almost old-looking, and there seemed 
to be very little result for it all. 

“Are you coming, Clem ?” 

“Where!” The word was not an 
interrogation ; it was a nervous semi- 
shout. 

“Why, to Mrs. Forsythe’s tea, of 
course. You really will never get 
known if you don’t go to these things. 
All the writers do it.” 

“Oh! Well, I sha’n’t. 
clothes nor inclination. Listen for a 
moment, Ethel. I am just finishing a 
batch of short stories. They are all 
ordered and I can get the money at 
once. I will give it to you in a weekly 
allowance and give up this maddening 
pot-boiling for a while. I must get my 
book done.” As he ended he looked at 
her half in deprecation, half in defiance. 

“Your book? Why on earth can’t 
you do it at odd moments ?” 

“Because I can’t. Those ‘ blouse and 
toque’ stories take the whole life out of 
my brain.” 

“ Well, Clem, there’s not much result 
from them. Here we are still in these 
wretched rooms. Certainly I have 
furnished them a bit better e 


I have neither 
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“You have with bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh. Now look! the money 
will only be about thirty shillings a week, 
and will last you for a month ; then I 
shall have to return to harness.” 

Ethel reddened as he mentioned the 
sum, and tears shone in her eyes. 

“T can’t do on thirty shillings a week 
—pay for these rooms and everything 
out of that.” 

“You must, for a month.” His face 
changed suddenly, and a look of yearn- 
ing came into his eyes. “Ethel, Ethel, 
won’t you help me? It drives me mad 
to have this great thing of mine kept 
back. I know it is good. Trust me, 
dear, and wait. I only ask you for a 
month’s forbearance.” . 

“Clem, you are absurd. Can’t you do 
it with your other work ?” 

“No, and I won’t.” The old sarcastic 
look was back again. “There, go to 
your party. You can’t understand.” 

“No, I can’t. I don’t believe you 
know what you want yourself.” 

“T have told you anyhow what I 
intend to do. I wish you could realise 
that ‘the life is more than meat.’ ” 

“Don’t be cross, Clem, and don’t lay 
your head on the table—it looks so 
affected, such a tragedy attitude. You 
never said my dress is pretty.” 

“Yes, it is pretty; it suits you; it 
makes you look like a—a basil plant.” 

Trafford sighed from relief when the 
dainty little figure, redolent of violets, 
left his dusty den. He wrote fast for 
nearly an hour, and then a decisive rasp 
of the pen told that his work was done. 
He leant back wearily, gazing at the 
photogravure of the Madonna which 
had hung in his study since Ethel had 
flanked it in the sitting-room with cheap 
plaques. 

“God!” he murmured drowsily, “ it 
is good to rest.” 

He rested there until the light of the 
street lamps shone into his study, show- 
ing up in their crude glitter the hollow 
cheeks, lined mouth, and dark-circled 
eyes, which spoke so plainly of some 
vampire, spiritual or physical. 
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Trafford’s vampire came at last to 
rouse him; she was a very dainty 
vampire, good to look upon, and her 
hair shone as a woman’s should, her 
voice was liquidly musical, too, as it 
sounded in Trafford’s ears. 

“Why on earth are you sitting in the 
dark, Clem ?” 

“Toh, because I wanted to rest.” 
Trafford sat stiffly erect, his eyes looking 
appealingly at Ethel, his hands working 
nervously. “ Ethel” —the voice was 
very earnest—“ Ethel, will you never 
try to understand? Can you not guess 
anything of the awful pain I have gone 
through while I kept back my great 
work to please you ?” 

He had risen and held both her hands 
tightly in his; Ethel was frightened as 
she saw the light of the street lamp 
flicker over his tired face and bright 
eyes. 

“Come to dinner, Clem,” she faltered. 
She thought that he owed her an apology 
for his latest development of stinginess ; 
as she took his arm she felt that she 
was very magnanimous. 

“Then you can’t understand,” Trafford 
said wearily. ‘“ Let us go to dinner.” 

Next morning the bundle of manuscript 
was opened, and Trafford set himself to 
finish the work which he had begun in 
brighter days. Soonhe becameabsorbed, 
writing fiercely, strenuously, loosing the 
pent-up floods of months. 

Ethel could not understand him ; he 
puzzled her even more than usual when, 
at meal-times, he strode out of hislittle den, 
pale, palpably tired, yet with a strangely 
exultant look in his eyes. He never 
spoke to her of his book, for he had 
grown to understand that the counting 
of words with a view to remuneration was 
the only part of his work in which she 
wasinterested. Often ashe looked at her 
he wondered why every small movement 
she made irritated him, seemed to rouse 
a special devil within him. She would 
have been seductive enough to most men, 
and he had loved her once, so why——? 
No, that was rubbish—he had never 
loved her; he had loved her as he 
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thought she was—he could have loved a 
broomstick on the same terms. Ethel 
had been no more than a peg on which 
to hang high ideals. Sometimes she 
spoke to him of the prospects of living 
in a house instead of in rooms, of the 
probable profits of his book; then 
Trafford reflected bitterly that she only 
saw his book resolved into components 
of clothes, furniture, and money. 

“Good God!” he sometimes whis- 
pered, “‘ why was I such a fool? It’s not 
her fault; she thinks the world was 
created only for her—some people are 
made so.” 

Wondering still why he had ever 
endowed that little doll with qualities 
adapted to make him happy, he returned 
to his dusty study, and lost himself in the 
absorption of creation, while Ethel looked 
forward to the end of what she called 
the “meagre month.” 

To Trafford that month was full of an 
absorbing delight. He was saying the 
words which had hammered at his brain 
for so long, he was evolving characters 
into which went the fruits of his painfully 
sympathetic, sorrowfully two-sided 
nature. It pained him to have to 
sympathise with Ethel’s futile selfishness, 
to feel that he ought to stop her covetous 
complainings with a probably unappre- 
ciated kiss, but in his work his instinct of 
sympathetic insight stood him in good 
stead, so that each day he was able to 
sing a psalm of thanksgiving for some- 
thing done. 

Then came the last day of that glorious 
month ; his work was just done, he was 
at one time glad and sorry—glad with 
the joy of the thing completed worthily, 
sorry with the foreboding of what it 
would mean to return to the pot-boiling 
days, for except when he was obliged to 
do some necessary newspaper work no 
thought of money had crossed Trafford’s 
mind in all that month. 

On that last day he was in his little 
study very early, and the monotonous 
scratching of his pen sounded through 
the silent room. He wrote until long 
past lunch-time, until Ethel had gone out 
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to a pleasant “tea,” revelling in the 
thought that the month was over, yet 
shamedly conscious that she had dis- 
obeyed her husband, that certain uncom- 





moment, the lines round his mouth had 
become gentler, his face, though pitifully 
thin and flushed, was full of joy. 

What did anything in the world 


She felt in a moment that the silence which met her was not as 
other silences. 


fortable extra bills had somehow sprung 
into being in that short time. 

As Trafford wrote, the sunlight 
streamed in upon him, and something of 
the look of the “ perennial boy” returned 
to his face. His eyes shone with happi- 
ness whenever he looked up for a 


matter now that his great thing was 
done? Ethel’s complaints, her earthi- 
ness, her shallowness, were of no 
account. He had put the best of himself 
into a worthy work, and in _ that 
consciousness he tasted the man’s 
equivalent of mother-joy, when his last 
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word was written and his pen laid down. 
He looked up; a hunted look came 
into his face. 

“If only she had not pressed me! If 
only I had more time !” he gasped. 

If only she had not pressed him, 
indeed, that pain might not have gripped 
him. A groan throbbed through the 
room, a gush of warm red blood flowed 
from Trafford’s mouth. His head fell 
forward with a heavy thud, his shoulders 
ceased to rise and fall, he lay resting 
with his face upon that darling last page. 
The sun shone in cheerily upon the fair, 
wavy mass of hair, and the bright red 
pool. 

Two hours later Ethel stood in the 
doorway. She felt ina moment that the 
silence which met her was not as other 
silences, that even the cheap clock ticked 
in an unusual way, that Clement’s head 
lay strangely. 

“Clem, Clem!” Her half-whispered 
words seemed to come back to her, she 
walked timidly across the room. At 
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sight of the blood she paled and 
trembled, pdor little dainty woman, 
in her bright finery. “Clem, are you 
awake ?””—she touched his neck gently, 
gingerly, with a shaking hand. 

A scream rang through the house, a 
scream of pure terror, for Ethel Trafford 
had met reality at last. 


The book was the success of the 
season, and its proceeds made’ a little 
nest-egg for Ethel. ‘“ Very little,’ she 
said pathetically, “ but then dear Clem 
was always a failure.” 

Craven Row raised a marble cross to 
the memory of its favourite in the sooty 
little town churchyard, where, amid 
blackened headstones adorned with 
“everlasting” tokens of an affection 
which, like many affections, cannot stand 
the strain of constant tendance, Clement 
Trafford lay resting, being one who had 
“spoken his word and then closed 
his eyes, lest they should behold 
vanity.” 
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Writers as Readers. 


The long evenings are here—nothing, 
you will remark, escapes a mind trained 
in observation—and with them come 
from Literary Societies and Help Myself 
Societies and Societies for Ageing the 
Young, communications drawing your 
attention to our syllabus for the coming 
winter session; you are requested to 
notice that it includes many names con- 
spicuous in various professions; the 
secretary has been requested by his 
committee to offer you the fifth of 
November as an appropriate date either 
for a lecture or for a reading from 
your. complimentary adjective, adjec- 
tive, and adjective works. Excepting 
for the commendable motives of self- 
advertisement there does not seem much 
reason why one should 
nibble at this bait ; only 
for the very few is there 
much to be gained. 
There are the incon- 
veniences of winter tra- 
velling, and there exist 
other drawbacks. A 
friend of mine had to 
give up lecturing after 
one season because he 
found that provincial 
committees insisted on 
making him drink hot 
cocoa after his hour and 
a quarter ; he abhors hot 
cocoa, and frequently told them so, 
but they took this to be the mere 
shyness of a literary man and would not 
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hear of allowing him to leave until he 
had drained his cup to the muddy dregs. 
As a matter of fact a public man on the 
platform is not so much a lecturer as an 
exhibition. Folk want to see him in 
order to ascertain whether he is so weird 
looking as his photographs suggest ; they 
want to hear his voice to discover 
whether he has an accent ; they wish to 
meet him afterwards to get him to write 
his name on a table-cloth. 


A Cow-Boy. 

I have reasons—selfish reasons—for 
regretting that so many novels are 
coming to us from America; I have 
other reasons—also selfish—for hoping 
that America has many books to send 
us by Owen Wister. His story “The 
Virginian,” - published 
here by Macmillans, has 
the defect of coming near 
to plagiarising the title of 
a classic, and in it the 
words “clew ” and “ re- 
énforcement” appear, but 
I canriot find that it has 
any other defects. The 
Virginian, around whom 
the story is written, is 


drawn with wonderful 
cleverness; I thought I 
was tired of reading 


about school-marms, uni- 
versally worshipped and 
singularly well-looking, but the delightful 
Miss Mary Stark Wood of Bennington has 


made me desire to take holiday in Ver- 
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mont. The Virginian, all the way through, 
is a straight man with level ideas. 

“A middlin’ doctor is a pore thing,” said the 
Virginian, “and a middlin’ lawyer is a pore 
thing, but keep me from a middlin’ man of God.” 
The preface is superfluous, as are all 
prefaces, and perhaps everybody is a 
little too happy at the end, but this to 
me is a commendable fault. I can 


“THE FLOWER SELLER OF MADRID.” 
From “ The Land of the Dons.” 


assure you that you will miss a very 
remarkable novel if you omit to read 
“The Virginian” by Owen Wister. 
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Staking out Claims. 


America must be a large country, to 
judge from the volume of the avetage 
American’s voice; but there, as else- 
where, exists some trouble on the part 
of authors in discovering new ground : 
in travelling through American fiction I 
often find myself on the tracks that are 
already well beaten. Scotland, I should 
say, has been 
scribbled all 
over, and 
there are few 
parts of Ire- 
land which 
the pen has 
not touched ; 
Wales has of 
late received 
attention, and 
scarce a 
county of 
England is 
free. Ashaded 
map of Eng- 
land would 
probably give 
a deep tint 
to Cornwall, 
Dorsetshire, 
Surrey, Here- 
fordshire, 
Lancashire, 
and York- 
shire, and the 
little Isle of 
Man_ would 
appear a mere 
blob; London 
would be blue- 
black from the 
centre of the 
City to the 
outside of the 
suburbs. Mr. 





[By permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


Arthur Morri- 
son, cleverest 
of all the 
writers on 
London life, has a new novel treating 
of Ratcliff Highway before it changed 
its name to St. George’s Street East and 
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became respectable, and no words of 
mine are necessary to induce those 
who preserve an admiring memory for 
“Tales of Mean Streets” and “To 
London Town” to read, without 
delay, “A Hole in the Wall.” 
Messrs. Methuen’s list is the richer 
for this volume of Mr. Morrison’s. 
With certain phases of London life 
few men are better acquainted, and 
none can write of them with so 
much force, ability, and keen obser- 
vation. The great town is so great 
that it is possible to take different 
views of it; these views depend 
upon where you are sitting, and that 
is why no two writers on London 
life see it in the same way ; perhaps 
no two readers are in precise agree- 
ment. In Mr. Morrison’s new book 
there are murders, and a wallet con- 
taining eight hundred pounds that 
changes hands several times; but 
those who do not yearn to read of 
grisly crime will be glad to know 
the good little Stevie who tells one 
half of the story and the grandfather 
Nat who is reformed by his bright 
young companionship. I finda note 
of sympathy in the novel, and a new 
touch of tenderness very pleasant to 
meet. There is melody in it. 


Music in London. 

I suppose a man who likes piano- 
organs has no right to talk of music in 
anything above a whisper, but it is 
permissible for him to comment on the 
extraordinary increase in the London 
appetite for melody. The County 
Council has artfully won the affection of 
the people by providing music during 
the summer in the parks; and in the 
winter it is possible, by disbursement of 
a shilling, to hear at Queen’s Hall the 
best music played by, surely, one of the 
finest orchestras in the world; even 
the music in theatres, which for years 
consisted of a mirthless set of quadrilles 
with occasionally an elephantine waltz, 
is now worth the trouble of listening, 
although audiences brought up with the 
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idea that theatre music exists only in 
order to make them raise their voices 
have not yet realised the fact. And 





MR. THOMAS COBB, 


when the last word has been spoken 
against piano-organs it must be admitted 
that not only can they transform grey 
bye-streets into cheerful dancing-grounds, 
but that they also teach people to whistle ; 
people who whistle are happy, although 
they do not, by this act alone, communi- 
cate happiness to other people. The 
whistler is too seldom faithful to one 
key, and this is held by the best musical 
authorities to be a defect ; the real draw- 
back is that having once acquired the 
art he is liable to burst absent-mindedly 
into melody during pauses in conver- 
sation at dinner-tables, or in the unex- 
pected hush of an anthem in church. 


North of Gib. 


I have never cultivated a close ac- 
quaintance with the Spanish language, 
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and indeed a man may travel in the towns 
‘of Andalusia with no further equipment 
than the one word which entreats 
beggars to go away. For which reason 
I have found here and there some 
difficulty in reading “ The Land of the 
Dons,” which Messrs. Cassell have qust 
published. A sentence like this, “ Surely, 
too, it was the peinadora I saw emerging 
from the first-floor gabinete opposite, the 
private residence of the prestamista, 
whose three delightful daughters I 
happen to know are abonadas to the 
tendidos de sombra of the. bull-ring” 
makes one feel that it would be easier to 
read the work in translations, sir. Even 
a footnote by the author concerning one 
of the bull-fighting officials runs thus, 
“Would it be an act of excessive e¢s- 
plendidez on the part of the empresa to 
present him with a new traje?” For 
the rest, the book gives a large, detailed, 
and deliberate view of the Spaniards by 
one who evidently knows them well, 
who has learned them by heart, and can 
write of them with an affectionate pen. 
The author is not dogmatic even in 
Most of us 


regard to the bull-fights. 
in this connection have mixed views, 
and I always remember the remark 
which I heard one Easter Sunday of 
a young American woman in the ten- 


shilling seats at Seville. “Terrible 
sight,” she said to her companion. ‘“ Too 
disgusting for words; lend me your 
glasses !” 


The Novel Irishman. 

Here in Mr. Thomas Cobb’s “A Man 
of Sentiment” is an admirably drawn 
character ; one of those generous, thrift- 
less, irresponsible men ; perfectly sincere 
at the moment of speaking, but forgetting 
it all the next ; the kind of man who is 
so much more agreeable to read about 
than to meet. One cannot help liking 
Donovon, but one is glad that he did not 
marry Camilla ; and under the manage- 
ment of the lady who eventually selected 
him, the life of this Irish Micawber would 
no doubt be as comfortable as it deserved. 
An extraordinary race these people ; 


London is full of them. They dress 
well, they attend cricket matches, they 
seldom miss a meal, they drink as much 
as they want and more, but they never 
by any chance earn an honest sixpence. 
Mr. Thomas Cobb has done Donovon to 
the life, without emphasis and certainly 
without harshness. The book is a 
delightful one to read (I think the author 
must have written it with the feathered 
end of his quill pen) and the dialogue is 
unusually clever :— 


“T rather like to be told I am the most beautiful 
of women,” says Camilla. 

“But if you know you're not ?” 

“There's always one’s own set as antidote. 
But even if you know it isn’t true, the illusion 
lasts for a time. Like a play, you know.” 

_“Isn’t it—isn’t it a little unpleasant when it 
ends?” 

“ Not at all, because you go to another theatre.” 


Down Under. 

I like the Sydney Bulletin for its 
cleverness, but it has other qualities, 
and when I miss seeing the red-covered 
journal for a while I console myself with 
this reflection. Mr. Harry Lawson’s 
book, “Children of the Bush,’ is the 
Sydney Bulletin at its best. Short sketches 
(many of them too short), short stories, 
and short verses make up the volume, 
and every one of them written by a 
man who has been there and has used 
both of his eyes. With no personal 
knowledge of Australia, one can tell 
that Mr. Lawson is telling the truth. The 
book is convincing. One feels, all the 
way through, to be in the atmosphere 
of the sheep-shearing country; one 
recognises the vastness of it; one gets 
to understand the men, and some of the 
women. There is nothing maudlin in 
Mr. Lawson’s work, for which reason he 
is able now and again, by an unexpected 
turn, to give the correct value to a 
pathetic touch. A word must be said 
in regard to the dialogue. Not an easy 
matter, mind you, to reproduce the talk 
of free-speaking men, and to any writer 
who has encountered this difficulty it 
is something of a lesson to note Mr. 
Lawson’s adroitness. 








Christmas Shopping. 
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